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FOREWORD 



In 1968, Ihe'Commission on College Geography of the Association of American 
Geographers published its firsl Resource Paper, Theories of Urban Location, by 
Brian J. L. Berry. In 1974, coinciding with the termination of NSF funding for the 
Commission, Resqurce Paper number 28 appeared^ The Underdevelopment and 
Modernization of the Third World, by Anthony R. deSouza and Philip W. Porter. Of 
the many CCG activities, the Resource Papers Series became an effective means for 
.permitting both teachers and students to keep aj)teast of developments in the field. 

Because of\the* popularity and usefulness of the Resource Papers, the AAG 
applied for and re(^ived a two-year grant from NSF to continue to produce Re- 
source Papers and to put the series on a self-supporting basis^ The 1977 Series is the 
first group produced entirely with AAG funding. 

In an effort to increase.the utility of these papers, the Resource. Papers Panel has 
attempted to be particular!) sensitive to the currency of materi^s for undergraduate 
geography courses and to the writing style of these papers. The present Panel 
continues to affirm the original purposes of the Series, which are quoted below. 

The Resource Papers- have been developed as expository documents for the use of 
both the student and the instrfictor. They are experimental in that they are designed to 
^supplement existmg texts andjo fill a gap between significant research in American 
geography and readily accessible materials. The papers are concerned with important 
concepts or topics m modern geography and focus on one of three general themes: * 
geographic theory; policy implications; or contemporary social relevance. They are 
designed to complement a variety of undergraduate college geography courses at the 
introductory and advanced level. ..^x^ 

The Resource Papers are developed, printedL and distributed under th>e auspices of 
the Association of American Geographers. The ideas presented in these papers do 
not imply endorsement by the AAG. \ 

Many individuals have assisted in producing these Resource Papers, and we wish 
to acknowledge those who assisted the Panel in reviewing the authors' prospectuses, 
in reading and com'menting on the various drafts, and in making helpful suggestions. 
The Panel also acknowledges the perceptive suggestions and editorial assistance of 
Jane F. Castner of- the AAG Central Office. 

Salvatore J. Natoli 

Educational Affairs Director \ 
Association of Anierican Geographers 
Project Director and Editor, Resource Papers Series 

Resource Papers Panel: 

John F. Lounsbury, Arizona State University 

Mark S. Monmonier, Syracuse University " ^ 

Harold A. Winters, Michigan State University 
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PREFACE 

Recenll), dramatic changed have occurred in the patterns of populatio/i distribu- 
tion within the UniteJStates. These have resulted largely from changes in'migrat^on 
behavior. People are making migration decisions which are quite different from 
those macte before the middle 1960's, often choosing types of destinations that have 
not been growing since before the turn of the century. Previous migration patterns, 
which \\ere fairl> consistent for several decades, included movements from smaller 
-to larger urban centers and significant movement from rural to urban areas. Now 
there is-^a tendenc> toward movements down the size hierarchy of urban center-s^and 
movements from urbah areas to rural areas (principally rural areas near metropol- 
itan centers, but also a surprising number of isolated rural areas and small towns). 
Similar patterns ha\e been observed in other developed nations. 

This Resource Paper will acquaint the student with the rapidjy emerging migra- 
tion patterns m the United States. We want to know about recent migration 
decisions that are. and will be, affecting the overall distribution of population. The 
.new migration patterns will be contrasted to older ones to develop an appreciation 
for the recent changes in locational decisions. Ideas of migration theory, especially 
those relating to decision-makmg, will be presented so that the student can fully 
•appreciate the fundamental mechanisnis underlying the patterns that can be de- 
scribed by maps. Thisapproach*k used so that we may speculate on migration trends 
ID the near future, not just through simple extrapolation of current patterns, but by 
predictions based on generalizations which may have longer-term validity. 

I would like to acknowledge the following persons for contributing to this work by 
t!]eir critiques of early drafts of the manuscript and/or allowing me to borrow their 
ideas: Fred Ms Shelley, Sallie Mrlves, Richard E. Groop, Elizabeth Mercer Rose- 
man, Edward V. Karl, Francis Simbo, and John Muhr. Helpful reviews received 
from Richard L. Morrill, Lawrence A. Brown, and Wilbur Zelinsky Were also much 
appreciated. Finally, I thank James A. Bier for his cartographic work and Darlen.e L, 
Bennett for typing the manuscript. 

Curtis C. Roseman 
University of Illinois 
i \ ^ March 1^77 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CLASS US;E 



This Resource Paper can be used in conjunction with any course that deals with 
population distribution, migration patterns, or migration processes. ^Basic ideas of 
migration theory are introduced in a straightforward manner and are tied to the 
migration patterns that can be observed on maps (which are used extensively in the 
paper). This, along with app^priate references to the literature, will enable the 
instructor and stiraent to extend discussions to a variety of issues that are linked to 
migration. In addition, the paper introduces some data sources and some techniques 
of dat^ gathering, organization, and analysis so that the student may apply many of 
the ideas m actual empiric4l work. In sum, the student is provided with the founda- 
tion—theoretical, factual, and'methodological — to be challenged to think-about 
futifre population movement, changing population distribution, and their implica- 
tions. « 
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I. THE STUDY OF MIGRATION 



Migration can be.iho^^hl or\is ihe movement of 
people from one residential Jocation to another Social 
scientists in monv different disciplines have studied mi; 
gration— perhap^i because the idea of choosing a place 

live IS such a common experience, or perhaps becatise 
su^ decisions have implications for all aspects of life in 
whifh social scientists ha've^a valid interest. Eco'nomists 
have approached the studv, of ^migra/ion b> 'h>pothe- 
si/ing that people nio^^e from one plage to another on 
the basis ofjob and o|!her ecijnomic opportunities Soci- 
ologists and demographer^- fiave often studied the popu- 
lation components (sexfage*. occupation structures) of 
groups of migrants and the imp'acts migration has Ltd 
u^bn the population composition of origin and destina- 
tion areas \nthropologists commonlv stud,> the prob- 
lenK resulting from two gtoups with different cultural 
traits and traditions suddenl) living iiT pro.ximit) be- 
cause of migration b\ one or both groups, Geographers 
have studied both the Spatial" patterns of migration 
stre>tims and the locational decision-makmg. process of 
potentiJ migrants Othp social scientists have studied 
the migration behavior of specific groups of people (e.g.. 
gerontologists study in^elderly migration). 



Yhis, paper will draw upon the work of. and consider 
the viewpoints of man> difTerent*SsOcial. scientists. But it 
will ;take a distinctivel) geographic view, focusing uj)on 
loc^tional jjecisions. spatial j^atterns of migration, 
cl^anging spatial patterns of population distribution, 
and the resultant iifipact upon places.. This is because, 
migration is a fundamentall) spatial process. 
In t-hi^ approach, t\vo kinds of ide.ts will be 4iscussed. 

.ideas whicTi appl> to individuals and their, decision- 
making behavior, and id,eas which genera.hze about ag- 
gregations of people. The traditional approaches lo'mi- 
gralion stud> tend to use aggregate ideas and concepts, 
whereas the individual decision-making approach is rel-^ 

'atively recent. Nonetheless, both ideas are necessary for 
a fuH explanation of migration, and ihejlwo kinds will 

.be intelrwoven in this paper as we attempt to show how 
individual location decisions- sum to aggregate patterns 

'of popuFation disti-ibution... 

The firM,set of ideas, iriiroduced in the next section, 
are of the aggregate kind and address the^mportance oF 
migration relative to other forftis of population change 
in (he overall growth'or decline of places. \ 



U. MK^RATION AS A COMPONENT OF 
POPULAflON CHANGE 



)graphic Equation 

Migrfitibn prily^one way in which the population of 
places iaachai^ge./The JvniographiL ei^uaiionii* a simple 
mathematical jtxmession which shows the contribution 
of different, fjfopJlation processes .to the population / 
change pf j^ p.artijtular area during a specified period of 
time:/ 



Whtrq 



Pi li ihj population at time 2 
P, is ttte population at a previous time 1 
5i, i )•/ the number of people born during the 
; period between times I and 2 
^'Pi As thfe number of deaths during that pejiod 
IMi 2 i^ the jiumber of in-migrants during that* 
'time period ( 



*OMj^ is the number-of out-migrants during = 
. '^ihat time period , • » x . 

The equation $a>s that the population of a place at a 
specified rfale Pj (say 1980) is equal to the population at 
a previous date (PiX(say 1970) plus or minus changes 
due to births (fertility), deaths (mortality), and migra- 
tion during the'interim period (4970- 1980). In essence, it 
specifies a popi^lation system, usually with geographic 
bound^iries (a county, state, or -metropolitan area, for 
example); then adds to the population persons who 
pnter the system througb births or in-migration, and 
subtracts those who leave the system through death or 
out-migration. The difference between births and deaths 
is often referred tq as natural change and the difference 
between the in-migration and out-migration rs referred 
^ to as net migration. 



Natural and iViigrational Pp^ulation Change 

The reLuivc iniportanuc of the natural versus the mi- 
gration components of population change of a place 
Canes with the geographi^c scale o>" places evamined \t* 
the vers .broadest scale, taking the world' as a whole; 
there are (as >et) no in- or out-migrants— alPpopuhition 
cliange is accounted for bv the relative importance of 
births and deaths When we examine population change 
countrv b\ countrv, natural change* remains the domi-' 
n^nt component, although there have been ver\ signif> 

/(Tant popu'lation changes in the past b'ecause of migra- 
tion (e^.'/huropean immigration to the U.S. in the late 
nineteenth eenturv) Very few countries tl)day show ei- 
ther significnjnt percentage growth or percentage decline 
a>/a result of migration There are some fairK large 
population movements across inter natictn^il boundaries, 
includnig "temporar\*' labor migrations among several 
huropean countries, refugees displaced from some Afri- 
c^and Asian countries (lacludingi hundreds of thou- 
sands of V ietnamese to the U.S ). and considerable 
numbers ol illegal immigrants to the U.S, from Mexico 
and the Caribbean But most of these movements have 
not had major importance in either reducing a popu- 
\dUou problem in the origin co.untry or greatly accentu- 
atm'g a population problem in the destination country 
(although problems often arise' in particular places 
withni the destination countrv ). In sum, the explanation 
and understanding of contempofar) population change 
from countrv to countrv lies in. the birth and death 
rates-^the "population^numbers' problem" in most 
^^ountries is a problem related to excess births over 
deaths, not io immigration or emigration, 

When we examine population change w^ithin niost 
countries, however, migration is usuitlly a'more impor- 
tant factor than place to place variations in natural 
diange. Within the U.S., place to place'variation in net 
migration is much greater than tHe variation' in either 
birth or death rates. Figure 1 illustrates this for individ- 
" ual states where natural change 1960-1^70 is plotted on 
the horizontal axis and net migratiorf on the vertical 
axis. Natural change vanes from about eight percent to 
about twx'nty-seven percent, vvhexeas net migration var- 
ies from minus fifjeen percent to nearly plus fifty per- 
cent If DO one were to move between states, we would 
,sti[l have differential population growth— those stajtes 
with vounger populations and or large native (Ameri- 
can Indian, Hskimo) populations would groiv at the 
.fastest rates But the variation in growth because of 
migration is^even greater, 

Those sfates which ''broke even" because of migra- 
tion (e g , Indiana, Oklahoma, Minnesota) can attribute 
their total growth to natural im:reases, but there are 
nonethele^ large in-flows and oiK-flows of migrants and 
important changes in the compositipnr of the population 

. because of migration Indiana, for example, has a net m- 
migraiion of over 32,000 blacks, considerably increasing 
the black population of that state, compared to an over- 
all ne; out-migration of 58,000 (U,S, Bureau of the. 
Census, 1971 35) Also, as a result of migratioTi, there 

« are places within most statesMhat are growing or^declin^ 
ing rapidly, rendering the overall state^net migration 



pcrc^t choo9« due to migratjon 
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Figure 1 Natural and migrafionfll. popuiatiorr change com- 
•fponents, b> state, 1960-j970 Source, U,S Bureau of the Cen- 
sus (1971, Table 18), ' ^ 
«• * 

* c 

figure too general for re^al accuracy, and perhaps some- 
what misleading. . • 

At the narrower^eograi?hiC/«cale — cpunties, for m- 
stance — there is somewhat greater variation from place 
to place in natural change than at the /tale. scale, but 
migration accounts for even greater variations. During 
the 1960's numerous suburban counties grew^at very 
rapid jjutes — partly because of large numbers of young 
famijies giving birth to many children, but even hiore 
'because large numbers of people moved into such areas. 
Conversely, out-nligration from many central cities ajpS 
from isolated rural areas accounted for considerable 
losses, although the result w as a net population increase 
because of natural change. 

At this scale we can illustrate an important principle 
underlying the demographic equation that helps to clar- 
ify the rel'aticnships between natural and migrational 
components "of population change. Fertility, mortality, 

• 11 



and migration m a place are not mdcpcndcni of each 
other The movement of ditTerent tvfes of people in and 
out oj an area e^in alter the natural eqmpohents ol 

"^ange there. ^ust as the natural change can intluence the 
propensit) ol a population to mi^r^K* To 'illustrate, 
mosl LOUntieN in the L S gained through an excess of 

' births ow deaths during the !9S0\yc\cept for a band 
of counties expending from ^southern loua. ^hrough 
ni>rthern Missouri, into northern Kansas For decades 
these agrkuluiral ^rea> had been losing voung persons 
through oiit-migration (both to regional centers sUch as 
Kansas Cit\. Omaha, and Des Moines, and to Califor- 
nia), leaMng^ a residual population with an elderl> age 
struciure \n excels of.deaths over births resulted. Con- 
\ersel>. populationjincreases from natural change have 
been augmented in*places to uhich \oung familv in- 
migrants are attracted Other rnterrelationships^etueen 
natural .i,nd migrational change will be noted later in 
this papeC \ . \ 

Our exploratiJ^n^'popuIation redistribution resultin^i 
from migration will be conducted largel> tit a geograph- 
ic Scale narrower than Ihe state level, often usjng the 
cxUini) as a unit of anaivsis becau>e it is the smallest 
geographic una for which data are readil> avaijable It is 
critical ti« understand the migration process at this scale 
m order to explain population change. 

Predicting Compoijents of Population Change 

Demographers stud\ all three of the basic population 
processes (ttirth, death, and migration) to understand 
the mechanisms b\ u hich the populationi> of pUics 
change through time, usually b\ looking at past 
changes, and to make predictions of future populations 
for planning purposes W'e can learn from their elTorts 
V\hen examining population change in the past, ue 

.can specif} the total population at the earlier and later 
dates (Pi -,T^ in the demographic equation) fairJ> re- 
liablv Vrom census figures, and counts of births and 
deaths aret\picall> available from vital statistics for the 
interim period (although all of 'thesv' are s\ibjqct to er- 
ror) The measurement of migration, however, is often 
dirticuFt Residential movements across administrative 
boundaries in the United Stales ^ire not recorded, as are 
birth an,d death statistics v\ ithin admmistrativ e units. (In 
manv countrTes of the world, especially in Eiirope, per- 
sons movmg to a r^ew parish ^,)r^county are; required to 

, register their new address — a procedure which may have 
undesirable attributes, but w hich produces excellerft mi- 
gration data') 

Consequently demograf)hers must resort to various 
^ay. of estimating migration One simple meth^jid is to 
calculau the natural change and add (or subtract) that 
to theearlitr population hgure (Pj. The result,^ w hich^ 
the predicted population ai the later dale had tht:re been 
no mPgration, is then compared to the actual population 
at P^, the ditTerence is 'a net migration figure A problem 
encountered in this procedure ia that mdniduaU rnay be 
barn and cqunted^in the total births, theri migrate out of 
the area, just as people ma> migrate in, then die and be 
counted in the dea^h figure. Although their numbers can 
be estimated, actual migrants are not being counted, just 



a residual* "net" total of people who cannot be ac- 
counted for as entering or leaving the svstegi through 
birth or death. 

VV hen attempting to estimate the components of pop- 
ulation change ih the future, a new. set of diHiculties 
arises Births must be predicted on the basis 6f the past- 
birth rate, estimattJs* of the number of females in the 
population of childbeanng.age, and socioeconomic and 
famil) ^'haracteristics of the population which relate to 
the propensitv of that population to have children Pre-- 
dictions of deaths are based on the previous death rate< 
the age structure of the population coupled with knowl- 
edge of the death rates of various categories or *'co- 
horts" (we expect a higher overall death rate in :i popu- 
lation with greater numbers of/peoplcin age cohorts 
over *sixt\, for example), and/additional information 
such as socioeconomic amj occupational structures. 
& KairU sophisticated anJ s(ica^ssful models have been 
derived for the prediction of births and deaths in the 
•short run. " * • . 

Prediction of migratrrwi in the futui;^:; for particular 
places IS more diHicult Earlv approaches to the problem 
attempted to predict ne^ migration on the basis of labor 
market conditions (wage levels, compohition of the la- 
bor force, etc.). Such a modeUseemed satisfactorv in 
manv situations, especiallv v\hen applied to rural areas. 
'However, the accurate prediction of net migration "suf^ 
fers from the fact that a net. migration figure can result 
from vastly different numbers of migrants 'A net figure 
of 10,000 can be the result af 100,000 in-migrants to a 
pe^place and 90,000 out-migrants from a place, or equally 
^ the resulfof 10,000 in-migrants and no out-migrants' 

The Lowry Hypothesis 

Lowry (1966) noted another problem ^ith the at- 
tempts to predict net migration, A fter examining migra- 
tion among major metropolitan "ariTas in the U.S., he 
concluded that ;j-^>cUer approach would;be to predict 
sep'arately tTie in- and out^ii^ration components of the 
net migration total. UsingjWe example ot ihe San Jose. 
California and Albany, New York metropolitarrareas in 
the f950\, he showed that in- and out-migration may be 
responsive to difTerent factors. San Jose; with about the 
^same metropolitan population as Albany in 1960, had a 

j^much more favorable economic andjob climate in the 
i950\ and had four times as nfany ip.-migfaals between 
\9S5 and 1960 (203,000 versus 52,000), Apparemly in- 

^ migration was related to economic conditions. How- 
ever,* both places had about the same^number of out- 
migrants (Albany with 7*1,000 andn^^an Jose with 
74,000)— apparently qut-nrigrants wq;*6 not rCiiponding 
to economic conditions. The result*, which has become 
known as the "Lowry Hypothesis," states that. 1) in- 
migration to a metropolitan area tends to be a function 
of labor market conditions at thai place, wuh indiv idual 
i^igrants responding to job and wage incentives, and 2) 
out-migration from a metropolitan place is unrelated I9 
labor market conditions there. ^ 

More recent studies (Morrison, 1971, Alonso, 1^72) 
have taken up the cause of tUfrlowry Hypothesis and 
have^shown how out-migrcnion is indeed related lo such 



wiruhlcs as the agv siruLiurc of the popuLition (\oung 
adult age (wohorts being prone lo migrate regardless of * 
CLinioniK (wOndKions), the percentage of the labor force 
in marnifa»wturing (iiianufaLturing populations being 
more stable), and the proportion of the population wtbjL-' 
are perpetual movers (rclleetmg the tendencv for somc^ 
people to be "nuners/* an, idea ti; be disLUsscd later) 
Other researchers have dooTitit^nied factors w hieh might 
he reLficd to oul-migration and not to jn-migration. 
uKludmg the ""puH" of nearbv plact's. the size of place* 
and the proportion of govCrnnKnt workers in a place 

, \lihough Ihere is still debate surrounding the Lour\ 
Hvpothesis (Troit. \^'"\, Renshau, 1974). uith some 
rcsear».hers concluding that outjmigration does respond 
sigmtkantlv to economic conditions (especiall\ in the 
longer run), it is often prefer/ible to consider the tuo 



components of net migration .separa1el\. This is becifusc 
aggregate out-migratlon trom an) place is the result of a 
set of individual decisions /?;(>tt^ (regardless of destma- 
tion). whereas total in-migration to a place is the result 
of a whole set of individual decfsions of where to move 
(regardless' of^origin). These two decisions are often 
made on th]i.ba|4s of quite, dilTerent factors, as we will 
shovv ^u^ \hb fiext section. 

in this paper we will consider out-migration and in- 
n-jigration separaielv whenever possible, bi^t will u.se njet 
migration when onlv such data are available, or when a 
measure of net migration is adequate to make a point 
about the growth or declme of a plat;e The next secdon. 
then, examines the migration decision and other individ- 
ual-level ideas which have a bearing upon the under- 
standing of aggregate patterns of migration. * . 



HI. MIGRATION DECISION-MAKING 



^ The migration process involves households or indiv id- 
Uctls making decisions about moving their residences to 
other locations \ single individual m<5ving from one 
apartmen4 to another or from one cit} to another, two 
single individuals breaking awa^ from their respective 
households io live together, a familv of two adults and 
one child* niovang from an apartment to a house, a large 
familv including children, parents, and grandparents 
moving from one location ta-^other — all can be 
thought of as, part of the migration process. There are a 
variei\ of circumstances. surrounding individual moves, 
aiW there are different degrees of participation of indi- 
vidual migrants m the'decision-making process. Some ' 
individuals are directlv involved irt the decision-making 
process, whereas others, such as small children, do not 
- participate directK in the decision but have their inter- 
ests taken into account. 

The decision to migrate from one place to anothcMS 
not onlv a decision to change a specific residential envi- 
ronment (house. \ard, neighborhood) but is a decision 
to relocate the **home base'' for the household's ar//r//v 
space, that set^. of places with which the household inter- 
acts on a regular bxisis for work, shoppings recreational, 
social, or educational purposes. The decision, therefore, 
repfesen^s a change in both the specific site of the house- 
hold and Its relative ^^^cation. . 

Traditionally studcj^^^f migration made a dis- 
tinction between local nioceKs, persons w))o move within 
the boundaries of a count>! and migrants, per.sons who 
cross a countv boundary while changing residential lo- 
cation Researchers and planners stdl use this distinction 
as a cofi\enient method of cou;iting migrants as they 
afTect tht growth or decline of counties. Essentially thus 
IS a demographic equation mentalit>— those migrating 
into or out of the geographic system (county) are nji- 
grants and those stuving within (even though they ma> 



have changed residence) arfe not \\ hen considering the 
decision-making aspects of migrat^j^tbe distinction 
ma\ b^^e little meaning. In terms of di^Sfflfce moved, for 
example, a great variation is possible for n\o\^fs. 
even greater variatioa is possible for migrants, and con- * 
siderable overlap between the two is'possible In Figure 
2 the household migrating from A to B moves a consid- 
erably greater distance than the one moving from C to ' 
D. >et onl> the latter is said to have '^migrated." The 
latter is also put in the same category, in the statistics, as 
the household moving say 500 miles from E to F. Fur- 
thermore» there is no guarantee that crossing a county*^*^ 
boundary will significantly change the residentral envi- 
ronment or theactivity space of a household. The defini- 
tioM of "migratiorl"* therefore presents difficulties to the 
/esearcher interested in s|fecific aspects of the dtecision- 
making process. * ' . 
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Figure 2 Relation.ship between various residential migrations 
*ar^ county boundaries ♦ f'- 



\n altcrnatuc u|a> ol Jcscribing migration makes the 
distinction bcu^ccn 1 ) partial di>plaLement migration— 
rcMdcntial moves that disturb onl\ part oT the hoiise- 
hold\ aUiwt) space and thus are UMiallx^kKal in nature 
vKhether or not ,a boundar\ in cro.ssed, and 2) total 
displacement migration— lorfger distance moves in 
vvhich not onl> the residence but also the entire acti\it\ 
space is moved (Roseman. I9''lb) Thrs is a satisfving 

' ciassitication becctuse it elTectivelv distinguishes t\pes of 
nune.s on the basis of reasons for moving, informatioji 
sources used in the decision, and impact upon the house- 
hold \ggregate data collecting etTort>, such as the U S. 
census, do not include information on specific moves, 

' much less on activ it> spaces Nonetheless such a classifi- 
cation Is useful in thcorv and in studies using individual 
survev data 

It is important to remember that migration is an act 
ihat invoKes both char\ging the residential environment 
and the activitv space V\'e vvill find later, for instance, 
that some areas have experienced recent growth because 
ol persons making total displacemeni migrations, 
Avhcreas other areas are gaining onlv because it is pos- 
sible f\ir person> to move there while moving onl\ part 
of their activitv space in the process (partial dis- 
placement migrations) In^the latter case persons often 
choose, a nonnietropolitan site, but keep part of their 
, activitv space in a metropolitan area The kev to growth 
for such nonnietropcSitan plau^s is their access (within 
100 km or so) to urban amenities such as jobs and 
shopping " 

i The Decision: To Move 

In discussing specifics of the migration decision we 
shall separate ideas relative to the decision to mote from 
ideas related to the decision ^ihere to mote ' AlUiough 
wc reco'^ni/e* that .the two decisions are often hard to 
distinguish and are sometimes made ^iniuJtaneousl>, 
thmkmg about the two separatelv allows us to learn 
much about tfte total migration act. 

The decisioi\lo leave a place (to move) is often a ver> 
ordmarv, and evc?T>m expected, part of life' In Western 
;>ocietv there are regtilarities in individual and fan\iiy life 
c\cles At ke> points in ^hat life cvcle, decisions to move 
are ver\ common An individual often leaves home 
upon graduation from high school to form a new single- 
person household. With m'arnage' one or two moves 
usuali^ occur As a familv expands, housing needs often 
change, 'agairt causing ii^ decjsion to move. (Americian 
middle- and upper-middle-class \oung couples typically 
move from an apartment to a house when they have 
children — even to 'a larger home when the family ex- 
pands further.) When children grow up, olde'r couples 
ma\ move into smaller quarters as a result of this •ke/ 
change in housing needs. Separations and divorces, or 
other changes in family structure, similarly lead to one 
or more moves 

C areer cxcle factors are likewise related to migration 
The procurement of an initial job upon college or higH 
school graduiition, job transfers, lay-offs, or even pro- 

-h Brijvvn jnd Moure il^^'^U) use ihis distmLUun in iheir model of 
iniMurban migMtion decisions 



motions to a'better job in a dilferent locadon can be 
related dj recti v to residential movement Job pro- 
motions mav indirectlv cause migration bv supplving 
the needed tinancial boo^st for a familv to move to a new 
dwelling Similarlv, an upwardl) mobile tamil> olten 
attempts to "match" the status ot its dwelling and neigh- 
borhood to the status of a new job. Finallv, retirement 
frees people of one ke\ element in the activitv space — 
the work place — and provides additional leisure time, 
thus tvpicallv stirpulating thpughts of migration. 

An age mobilit> graph (Figure 3 ) illustrates the result 
of these life and career cvcle factors For migrants who 
stav within a given count), as well as forlhose who cross 
count) boundaries, the greatest mobilit) occurs m the 
age cohorts between twent) and thirt)-four )ears. 
People are going through many of the key points in both 
C)cles during this time Those factors relating to longer 
distance (total displacement) migrations,, such as going 
off K) college or taking a job after high school, come 
somewhat earlier than those relating to local moves, 
such as famil) forrnation and expansion or job pro- 
motion — hence the difference in,the curves for the two 
t) pes of migrations 

The graph also shows that along with this large group 
of migrants goes a set of secondar.) migrants* their chil- 
dren in ihe age cohort five to nine )ears One can also 
see an increase in the mobilit) rate for betw^en-count) 
migrants in the sixt>-five to sixt)-nine age cohort w hich 
includes man) persons at the retirement point in the life 
cycle, and in the very elderly age cohorts where many 
persons are leaving their own homes for institutions or 
homes of children or other relatives. . 

Other decisions to move have little to do witklil 
career c)cles. Sonle are essentiall) forLed migj^a^is that 
result from inner cit) urban renevVal proj^ts, highwa) 
construction, or dam-reservoir projects. In such cases 
the decision to move is not made b) those who migrate, 
but b) a governmental bod). The decision on where to 
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Figure 3. Relationship between mobility and age, migrants 
between and within count) boundaries, 1965-1970 Source 
U S. Bureaa of the Census (197J- Table 193)., 
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move Is left to the individujl — such persons, in etlect. 
become refugees 

^ Still other decisions to move are related to perceived 
neighborhood conditions Threats fi^ property v Al&es. to 
the satetv ot their neighborhoods, or to school qualiiv 
have put son^e families in a position of leeling little 
choii:e hut to move On the other hand, manv'of the 
poor or minoritv persons mav feel so threatened, but in " 
erteci feel ihai^there is no choice buij^ stay because thev 
lack the knowledge about places to go 

There is one final important clement in the decision to 
move It h.is been s.iid (and often b\ the Census Bureau) 
that about luentv percent of the American population 
ynv>ves every year, tempting the coliclusion that everyone 
moves everv five years But such estimates are counting 
moves, not movers, and single individuals mav account 
for more than one of the, moves During \mv given 
period of a few years, w^e have a set of ''movers" and a 
larger set of '"stayers " This is ihcnioter .s/m t^r concept, 
si.iting that a minoritv of individuals — movers— ac- 
counts tor most of the moves m a population (Morrison. 
19*' 1) This concept holds in many countries havmg 
ditlerent societies and dilTerent levels of development 

\ccounting for 'this concept, in part, are the large 
numbers of people in the very mobile age range of 
eighteen to thirty-six- years and the moves a.ssociated 
with key life cycle points, Also accounting for this are 
some persons who just secm'to move a loti They come 
trorti all socioeconomic categories and racial groups, but 
may be persons who are somehow 'unsettled (or unset- 
tleablel, perhaps occupatronally unstatle or socially 
restles.s It-has beerTDbserved that a person or family is 
most likely to rybvc .igain right after having moved 
(e\t5ept for persons making tjie major investment of 
purchasing a home) and the probability of moving again 
declines v\iih time at a given place As people establish 
social and economic roots in a neighborhood or com- 
munity, they tend to stay. in that place. As familiarity 
uith a place increases through living there, loyalties 
often increase and the thought of considering moving 
elsewhere fades Some of the movers, then, are those 
persons who never establish the ties, never settle in 

The Decision: Where to Move 

The key to understanding the "where" aspect of the 
migration decision is in the information gathermg proc- 
ess Through various media (both interpersonal and 
mass) and through more direct cognitive processes, 
people learn about the attributes of potential places lo 
live.: VVolpert ( 1965) uses^the concept of place utility to 
describe the basis upon v\hich people make migration 
loc.uion decisions It is the value (or utility) assigned to 
various places as potential places, to live. Place utility 
theorv contends that individuals weigh this value for 
alternate pkicc;s about which information is known, 
compare them to the current place of residence, and 
migrate to one of the alternatives if it has sufficiently 
high comparative place utility 

People use numerous criteria to judge places, but 
th^,se are always conditioned by the potential migrants' . 
general knowledge of places and their ability to gather ^ 



lurther information .is part of the search process Two 
types of information ultimately weigh upon the location 
decision I ) information that people gather throughout 
their lifetime to form a general set of long-term pl.ic^ 
preferences — thc^ g.ither such inform<ition and assign 
place utilities or location preferences without necessary 
reference to migration, and 2ur(Tormation that people 
gather about places, often a '|fmited number ot places, 
when they seriously contemplate a move These Jatter 
places are called the sehi^Ji^^ce ^ 

The two types of informational inputs to the migra- 
tion decision — long-term place preferences and search 
spaces — are disoussed in turn, followed by a discussion 
of the factprs relating to the choice of one particular* 
place as a destination. ^ w^' * 



Long-Term Place Preferences 



People are continually acquiring and storing informa- 
tion about places. Some is locational informat^oB — 
where places arc^with reference to othei* places or with 
respect to somepther reference system (direction, dis- 
tance, country . region, etc ) ^ Also stored is information 
about the eContent 'of places — major landscape elements, 
population characteristics, and other attributes that 
might have a bearing upon ''what.it is like to live there " 
These combine with locational attributes to form a total 
site and situation image of potential places to live. 

Gec%raphers and others, have attempted to measure 
these images over the last few years A common researtSiL 
procedure is to ask people to evaluate different neigh- 
^borhoods in-a cit> or different states in the United States 
as potential places to live. The result is then mapped as a 
preferefue map (often referred to as a mental map) In 
this procedure people place their evaluations next to the 
name of each neighborhood or state on the research 
assumption (perhaps not unrealistic) that individuals , 
attach meaning to language symbols or place names. ^ 

Figure 4 is an^example of a preference map exercise 
given to a sample of Umversfty of Illinois undergraduate 
stud,ents m earlv 1976. Thev were given a list of state 
nances and asked to rank the $\< most desirable as a 
place to live and the six least desirable. Most of the 
students grevv up in Illinois, sixty-two percent in the 
Chicilgo suburbs. Their preference for the West Coast, 
Colof^do. and Illinois is apparent, as is their dislike for ^ 
the prospect of living in the Great Plains or the Deep 
South/ 



^ It IS argued th.U furmai educatiun in Ihe Lniied Stales is presently ' 
lajrktng because location, or "place name" geography is not taught in 
elementary and secondarv schools as it used to Toda>'s young 
adult population is said to be locationally ignorant, not knowing 
where V letnam or India is located, not to mention Attica or Anvhor- 

^The alternxittve IS to give people outline maps of the area in 
question and have mc'm evaluate places as they perceive them on the 
m.ip This IS as much a test of their locational knowledge as it is of 
their preferxince for places A combmation of the two methods is, of 
course, possible 

' This pattern is tvpical of that found in similar studies Gould drtd 
VNhi^e (I9''4). for example, found positive images of the West Coast, 
Colorado, plus the home states for students in Minnesota and Penn- 
svUania. and California These groups were also unanimous in their 
aversion lo living in the Plains Stales and the South Alabama students 
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Ten fcost preferred sfotes Uonkmg mdicoted) 

Ten leost preferred stote* ronktng from the least preferred) 



\ igure 4 Rankings ol 5>Uiies as poleal'^l pluses lo live. L niver- 
sU\ ul Illinois students. 19^6 Source compiled b> author 

In albaching alti'ibuics to place names, indiMduals 
have a tendency to make spatial stereoi\pes — \ie\ving 
the entire place (eg . the stale) as ha\ing the character- 
istics of one particular spot the) know about, or in an\ 
case generalizing specific information bevond the area 
which IS known (e g , generalizing about the Midwest on 
the basis of one Msit to Ashtabula. Ohio) To illustrate, 
ihe same sur\e> that resulted in Figure 4 was given to 
similar samples of L'ni\ersit\ of Illinois students in 
19''0, 19''!, and 1972 The results were neurK identical 
with those of 1976 except thai New York was consis- 
tentl\ in the top ten desired places in the earlier sur\e>s 
but was rated last in I9"'6 The 1976 class hadjust bc^i 
exposed io several months of extensile media coverage 
of the fiscal problems in New York Cit\ To these stu- 
dents, the language svnibol "^^ew York" came to be 
identified w ith serious problems and the entire state as a 
place to live suffered m their preference maps 

Partlv because of the tendenc> to stereotvpe, the geo- 
graphic scale at which preference maps are measured 
has a significant bearing upon the outcome If we had 
asked the sample individuals to respond to s>mbols such 
as '\New Orleans," "southern Califo/nia," ''San Fran- 
cisco,'' "northern Michigan,'' or "Baltimore," the over- 
all preference maps could have come out differently To ^ 
man\ people, those parts of states conjure quite differ- 
ent images from their respective state images as a whole. 

There are several information gathering processes 
that can pla\ an important role in forming preference 
maps \s sLfggested above, exposure to mass media is 
one of them The geographic content of television news 
and entertainment, newspapers, magazines, movies, 
books, and recordings all, m the long run, help to shape 
preference maps One of the reasons New York Cit>"s 
iiscal woes received so much exposure relates to its 
position at the top of the urban hierarchy and its asso- 
ciated central position in the disseminatiorT of news and 
information (h|;«tf«tw^ers for television and radio net- 
works, wire^Srvices. and publishing activities). Tradi- 

- show a more egoceniriL iotaiiondl preference bv choosing the Deep 
South and Califorrua aJt)ove all other places ^ 



lionallv -there has been a large v,olume of informalion 
emanating from New York City— when the news is bad 
a bad image is spread far and wide." Other fonm of mass 
communication enhance place images b\ repeated men- 
tion or coverage of particular places Popular recordings 
in the U S., for example, have gone through locational 
fads that at various times emphasize such places as New, 
Orleans, '"Phillv," "Motown" (Detrou).. California, 
Georgia, West Virginia, and the Rockv Mountains* 

Information for preference maps can be obtained 
through oth^r fnechamsms, including travel experiences, 
discussions with others about their travel and residential 
experiences, and formal educational experiences. Travel 
may be particularly important since seeing places first- 
hand tends to make ^hem more "real" to many people" 
As leisure time for Americans has increased, more vaca- 
tion travel has ensued, and the relationship between 
vacation travel experiences and choosing a place to live 
has probabK increased (a tc^c we will explore later). 

We do not \et know the extent to which these general 
preference maps are directU important to migration 
decisions*' We do know that, at a ver\ general level, 
pliices that get higt),i?jeference ratings, such as Califor- 
nia.. Colorado, arjd Flocida, have been growing rapidiv 
because of migratiotJ We^^t^o know that preference 
images influence the growth oj decline of certain cate- 
gories of places For example, there is a propensitv for 
whites migrating from greater than, say, 100 km. to 
avoid central 4;ities m metropolitan areas which have 
high percentages of black,^^opulation, high crimcxTates, 
and other social and environmental problems. However, 
whites moving from the suburbs are not so affected 
(Roseman, 1976). This l$5iprob|ibl> because whites mi- 
gration longer distances tetf^to stereotype the entire 
central city as undesirable as a result of undesirable 
attributes of parts of that central city. Nearby potential 
migrants, on the other hand,> can distinguish between 
different parts of the central city and do*not avoid it 
entirely. 

Since there are many other factors that influence the 
decision of where to move, general p^Ofere nee maps do 
not necessarily predict where an individu*al will locate 
The first tangible act in the decision is to begin a search 
after having made at least a tentathve decision to move. 
By understanding this search process we can shed light 
upon some of the other factors. 

Search Spaces 

The set of places that the potential migrant seriously 
considers is a search space (Brown and Moore, 1970). 
The concept is best discussed at two different geographic 
scales, a broad national or regional scale for persons 
considerjng a move from one l^lle (city, town, or rural 
area)'to another, and the local scale for potential mi- 
grants within a city, town, or local area 

At the broader scale, search spaces may' be geographi- 
cally extensive or severely constrained Single persons 
upon graduating from college may h4ve s(^ral job pos- 

' See rrancuvigha (1973) and l ord (1971) for discussions ot locd- 
lional aspects of popular music production 
* hor a discussion of this issue see IJovd (1976) 
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sihihiics aiulcvcn several job otVers .it 'avaneiv oflocd- 
iions rhcjr pltccivlhI lack of tieVto a place, coupled 
vMih a drive to see other places, niav allov^ serious 
consideration o\ all these locations Their aciual choice 
couKi he highlv intliienced bv that ideali/ed preference 
map v^hich thev have been lashioning over the vears. 

More realisticallv hovvigsw. might be the case ^^here 
onlv a tev^ Icasihic places are included m the search 
Spaces \s a matter of facf, in a survev 01696 migrants 
during the earl> 1%0\. Lansing and \l ueller ( 1967 21 I ) 
found that si\iv-four percent did not consider anv alter- 
native to the place ttiev actuallv chose' The migration 
decision was essentiallv a choice "betv^een the former 
residential location and one other Manv of these per- 
sons vMih^siich limited search spaces were transferred bv 
their emplovers. others had lined up a job before mov- 
ing, and still others had gathered inlormation regarding 
jobs tMilv at that parti^^^lar place Tlfe decision v^here 
to move IS made'^sinniliancousl) with the decision to 
move in manv of these instances 

\liUions o,f migrants, both black an^ white, used lim- 
ited search sp.ices during the last several decades in 
moving from the rural South to the East. Midwest, and 
\\esi Co.ist Thev usuallv ba^^ed their choice ot destina- 
tion not on hav rng a specihc job prospect, but upon the 
lure of friends and relatives who had migrated pre- 
viouslv to a particular citv These friends were the onlv 
intormation source (defining a one-location search 
space ) and often helped to cushion the shock of entering 
the urban environment b\, helping the migrants to find a 
job. sometimes even bv housing ilie new arrival for a 
time Manv such migrants gave no thought to mov ing to 
anv other pla\e This dependencv upon friends and rela- 
tives has been iv pical of immigrants to the United Stales 
as well 

Often migrants go back to the place where the\ grew 
up or u'here their familv roots are found These return 
migrants have limited their search spaces to and made 
theij-Jocational decision on the basis of a place about 
which^the>*have knowledge through previous residential 
experit^vC' \gain, limited search spaces are the rule 

Retirees also tend to have limited search spaces At 
the retifemeni stage of the life and career cvcles, man> 
personvare moving to locations in a better environment 
(eg . nice climate), but do not define large search spaces 
across broad areas ft iihr desirable e<ivironmenis (e.g., the 
enure '*Sun Belt") Instead lhe\ depend upon their o^v n 
travel experiences, moving to that place w here lhe> had 
beeri vacationing annuallv for numerous \ears, the rea- 
sons, for choosing a place to live converging with the 
reasons for choosing a vacation spot. This is illustrated 
bv the findings of a recent studv of persons migrating to 
Florida (Slv, 19^4) Of 1333 migrants interviewed. 984 
(about sevenlv-four percent) had visited Florida one or 
mort^inies prior icvnoving to that state, Of those 984, 
aboui iwo-lhirds traveled to Honda for vacations (as 
opposed to business trips, visiting famil) or friends, etc ) 
and almost ninetv percent of the travel experienees in 
Honda were for more than one week, Other retirees- 
depend upon friends and relatives to define their search 
spaces Numerous retirement communities in A'ri/o;ia, 
Monda,^ and elsewhere lure relifed persons from the 



Last or Midwest through a chain information»[v»^cess m 
which friends influence each other ^ One pers^^n or 
couple makes the move, thc^n •ad\ertise> the advantages 
of the new environment to their friends Thus, long-time 
friends (or relatives) can retire at the san^e locale and 
maintain close social contact 

It appears that search spaces at a national scale are 
indeed limited lor the majoritv of migrants The residen- 
tial location of friends and relatives, previous residential 
experience, and travel experiences, all \actors in- 
fluencing general preference, seem to be ver\ important 
in defining limited search spaces be\ond which manv 
potential migrants do not continue searching ' 

When mig^aljon within a local area is considered, a 
grea'rcr number of alternative locations tvpicallv com- 
prises the search space Using new spaper w ant ads, con- 
sulti'ng real estate agents, soliciting friends' and rela- 
tives opinions and assistance, and literallv searching b\ 
visiting potential sites, are all processes Tfiat influence 
the search space Information sources that depend upon 
others (friends, relatives, real estate agents) plav a ver\ 
important role The cognitive preference maps of others, 
formed on the basis of their experiences in the local area, 
can greatly influence a search space ^ 

This IS particularlv true of migrants who are arriving 
from a different locvle and must, in addition to choosing 
a locale, choose a specific site w iihin Such persons have 
two search spaces—one at the broader geographic sx:ale 
(national or regional) and one at the scale of the local 
area of the destination. The second search space t>pi- 
call) must depend upon the preference maps of others, 
often resulting in the choice of a residence which turns 
out to be undesirable because oFth^ limited input of the 
migrants* own preferences. The result is that such mi- 
grants frequently move again within a year or two 
within that local area. 

Locaiional constraints art! instrumental in defining 
the local search space. The principal work place of the 
hQusehold mav be used as a reference point around 
which a maximum radius is defined for including loca- 
tions in the search space. In small communities and 
cities up to 200,000 or so population, this radius may 
encompass the entire community, but in Wrger metro- 
politan areas thij^,is likely to limit the searchspace to one 
pan of the metrjjpolitan area.^ Perhaps a more realistic 
idea of the workplace as a locational constraint is that a 
radius is define^, within which potential migrants are 
indifTerent to distance to the workplace, and beyond 
which distance t^o work is tradeci off with other attri- 
butes of the potential residential site. In this case, Suc- 
cessively greater distances -to work beyond^ the critical 
radius will be acceptable only for sites with greater and 
greater attractiveness (in terms ^of cost,^ neighborhood 
environment, char-iicter of the home, etc.).^ 

^ See Palm, ( 1 9*76) for an examination of the influence of feal esUUe 
agents upon search spaces 

\dams i 1969) has argued thai general mental maps, search spaces, 
and migrant desiinaUons wiihin metropolitan areas tend to be limited 
In sectcHs radiaung outward from the cenler partl> as a result of the 
structure of transportation svstems in cities and the associated resist- 
ance to travel across the center ot the city 

T-his idea is akm to the fru tumlvw zotw concopl suggested bv Geiis 
(1969) i * . 
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, In individual cases, location wiih respect to places ol 
other regular activitv niighi limit the household search 
space XccesN to certain tvpes ol schools, shopping tacil- 
itics. and church or club locations, for example. ma\ be 
important enough to a household so that the\ "screen" 
location N initiall) on the basis of these factors 

Other constraint-s are economij^al and racial The real- 
ities of American urban life arc that the poor are quite 
limited m iheir search spaces— limited to private or pub- 
he low-cost housing Similarlv. most minontv individ- 
uals are excluded from vast areas bath within major 
central cities and especiallv in suburban areas. This puts 
a particular hardship on low income and minontv blue- 
collar vNorkers whose jobs have moved from central cit\ 
areas to suburban areas w ith the recent out-migration of 
indusirv It IS diiiicult for them to commute outward, 
given the structure of public transportation ssstems in 
\mencan cities, and ditlicult for them to, move their 
residences outward 

Choosing a Destination 

The choice of one place for residence out of those 
c^.)niprising the search space is the last decision in the 
migration act \t the ii^^d'geographic scale, acijuiring 
a job or a job transfer^-f^^sjc almost dictate that choice, as 
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It dictated the search space hor other migrants, job- 
relaied reasons and the attraction of urban amenities 
have alwavs been important, but on the^ increase are 
reasons related to climate, recreational opportunities, 
and rural life-stvle " Later in this paper we will explore 
how these reasons for choosing a destination have had 
important impacts uopn the ditVerential growth of places 
over the last several decades 

\t the narrower (local) scale, choosing that one desti- 
nation is usuallv an act of matching the household needs 
and desires to a place, subject to job location, and racial 
or economic* constraints Household needs and desires 
are clearlv related to life and career cvcles — hence, the 
tkxisions to move and where to move hav e close atlinitv. 
Th\ IS one of the processes b> which relativelv homo- 
geneous neighborhoods, defined on the basis of income, 
ethnicilv .and stage in the life cvcle. for example, tend to 
develop and to characterize our metropolitan areas. 

Brow n and Holmes (1971 ) have also suggested that m 
the finifl decision, at the local level, the place chosen 
tends to be near the centei^of the search space If this is 
so. the search process mav be one of searching around 
the ideal location to confirm that the final choice is 
actuallv the best (at least the best in a loclitional sense, 
or near the ceater of that broader environment that is 
preferred ) " ' 

' lor J diM^usMon of rcLrcjUon anicmlv l<Ktors in mitirdiion sec 
S\vin (1976) ' ^ V 



IV. MIGRATION DATA 



Nunrerous sources of data are available to social sci- 
entists in the United States for the studs of migration 
behavior and the resultant spatial patterns of migration« 
The ideal wav to studv individual migration behavior, 
including reasons for the decision to move, formation of 
,search sp^a^-e. and reasons for choosing a particular des- 
tination, is to survey a large number of persons via 
questionnaire or personal interview Survevson a large 
scale, howev er. are rare largelv because of Ihe great cost 
involved. \s a result, most survev re^ear't:h has been 
somewhat limited in sample size and is usuall> location* 
specific^ in the sense that onlv migration htthin or to a 
specificlociilitv i.s studied 

Assuming that the researcher is interested onlv in 
movers (and not*sta>ers).'" it is inefTicient to use random 
samples of an entire pop.ulation t,o isolate dnl> migrants. 
In.stead^ researchers tvpicallv use various other methods 
to initiate the identification of movers who are sub- 
sequent l\ surveyed For example, lists of new -customers 
^ arc often obtainable from utiiitv companies (gas. clec- 

" Perhdp-N a v\eakness in eontemporarv migration research k a 
preuccupalion wilh mo\ers. with less aiieniion being paid to factors 
Lhal influence the slabilit> oi signiticani propurliuns uf the population 




trie, and water companies). These lists t>picall> ^fgrTTTain 
onlv households who have moved into the communitv 
served bv the companv. giving the researcher a list of 
persons with a common migration destination from a 
varietv of origins (a tvpe of in-migration field to be 
discussed .shortlv ). Sometinics similar lists are obtain- 
able from local "welcome wagon** representatives who 
combine utilitv lists with other sources to Mentifv new 
arrivals. 

Occasionallv. lists of persons changing address within 
a community i:an be obtained from utility companies, 
but more commonly used sources for such data are 
telephone and city directories/It is possible to take a 
sample (or deal with the entire listed population if the 
communitv is small) of persons listed at time t and look 
for them at time t i (say.> one or two years later). 
Those who are found at the same 'addreSs .are non- 
movers, those found at a new address are local movers, 
those who are not found are either out-migrants, per- 
sons who died, persons vvho changed their names 
through marriage or other proii^zsses. or persoriswho are 
just no longer listed (those who drop telephone service 
for example). The reverse process can be followed by 
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tracing persons backward in iinie and identiKing the 
alternative outcomes, incliuiing this time, the idenli-' 
ticaiion of possible in-migrants to the communitv * 

\nother source is the li^e of posi otlice forvsarding 
address cards (or lists made from the cards) which are in 
the pubhc domain and which identif) local move.s plus 
the forwarding address of persons movmg out of the' ' 
communis) This latter feature makes this source unique 
and potentiallv valuable to^ researchers, 

Ml of the above migration data sources are subject to * 
vcr> important biases Most are biased against the poor 
and or minorities and. in addition, are less accurate and 
less easily obtainable in large cities. Yet the useofthese 
sources and other n>ethods of obtaining survev data .-iTre 
valuable to migration researchers in iheir elTorts>io iin- 
.dcrstand migration behavior , ^ 

Broad patterns of migration, however, are virtuallv 
impoysible to obtain through survev methods We must . 
rely upon large-scale government sponsored data gath,^ 
ering eflorts One example is the one percent Social 
Securitv survev. which isdoneveariv and prov ides mfor- 
i^i'tion on ihe migration of persons employed or look- 
ing (or emplovment and subject to Social Securitv 
taxes The advantage of these data is that we can get 
vcarlv pictures of migratidn tlov\\ withm the U S,. but 
disadvantages include the fact that the workplace and 
not the residvnce is specified, onlv persons on Social 
Securitv are sampled (leaving out federal govertinient 
workers, manv stale employees, railroad workers, and 
some other employment groups) and. because the 
sample is so small, movement can be specified only 
between relatively large geographic areas (e g.. states or 
large metropolitan areas) 

Another prominent data source is tl\e lJ.§ Bureau of 
the Census, which^vprovides net n^ti^^ation estimates 
yearly by county (to be discussed and used later in this 
paper) plus a variety of migration information from the 
dccennuri censuses From the 1960 and 1 970 censuses, a 
sample of the population five years of age and older was 
asked where they^hved five years ago (i.e.. on April 1, 
1970 they were asked where they lived on April ;l,v/' i 
1965)*' The Bureau^then compiles and publishes the 
information in a variety of ways For instance, for local 
areas (including counties, cities, and census tracl.^f within 
larger cities) the tabulations include the number of per- 
so'ns living m I ) the same^house. 2) a difTerenl house but 
in the same county. 3) a different county, 4) a difTerent 
slate, and 5)*>i difTerent country From these tabulations 
we can get a broad picture of the number and sourceus of 
migrants arriving at a place, and in turn .some help m 
explaining the migration component of population' 
'gK)wth or decline of that place * ^ 

The Bureau of the Census also aggregates these dhta 
into large migration matrices, or flows among a $el of 
geographic areas. A very useful one is the matrix of 

^"^ These data are described in Thompson (1 974) Comments on their 
use can bc> found in Hirschberg (1971 ) and U S Social Security Ad- 
mirustraiion ( I97| ) 

'*The Bureau used a iwentv-five percent sample in 1960 and a 
^ hficen percent sample in 1970 The 1950 census used a similar pro- 
^.cdurc but a^ked people vv here ihev lived one ve^jr previous)), making 
the resultant migration data not directi) cornparable to the I960 or 
1970 data 
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flows between 510 state economic areas (SEA\s). which 
are aggregations of counties and include the eniire*area 
ol the United States (U S Bureau of the Census. 1967. 
I97:t One weakness of these data is that small flows 
must be interpreted with caution beca|ise of sampling 
error (Thompson. 1974). Another is that the data are 
only an indirect measure of migration, as an individual 
may have moved several times in the five-year period 
among several places, or an individual may have mi- 
grated from a place and-dien returned during the time 
interval, In both cases af^aal migrations are under- 
counted The data realJy represent aggregate population 
displacement from place to place over a live-year period, 
regardless of the kind or number of indiv idual migrau^ 
acts that underlie that displacement, f j 

The strength of these data lies in their specifkatipn or 
flows from place to place for relatively small areas, 
especially SH,A's, In essence, they represent the best 
''geographic lYiatrix'' of migration data available for the 
United States W e will make use of the SEA migration 
matrix in this paper to help describe patterns of migra- 
tion and changes in these patterns between 19.^5-1960 
and 1965-1970, ' 
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Figure 5 Example of SEA boundaries Source. U.S. Bureau of 
the Census (1972) 
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SI \ s in the ueslcrn part the Lounlrv. and tor \ir- | 
ginia. tvpital o\ ihc I asl Metropolitan SLA\s \^ ere orig- 
inall> delined as ihose Lounties whi^h v^ere in nielropol- 
lUin -areas in 1950 (nou reterred to as Standard 
Melr^polaan Statistical areas or SMS-Ws) However. 
^^here a/^tale hoyndarv divided ihe meiropolilan area. 
Uvo separate SL \\s uere treated (a.s in the ease of Ar- 
lington.' \ trginia betoming a separate St A fronx Wash- 
ington. I) C and the ^Llhurban Washington parts of 
\Kir\land, even though all three areas uere considered 
part of the single W ashmgtop-meiropalitan area), it is 
also notevvorlhv that neu coiinlies have been added to 
S\IS-\*s but not to metropolitan SLAJs, so that com- 
pan.son oJ SL-\*s through iibie is possible. Most states 
have some urban Sh W encompassing one or more 
lounties associated vvith the major cities of the state. 

The Bureau of the Census divided the remainder of 
each state into nonmetropoluan SEA's using the criteria 
of economic and agricultural similarit\ LNuallv SEA\ 
are sets of contiguous counties, but in some cases are 
split into two parts Thev have var\ing shapes and si/es. 



tvind Lontawi a number of counties (ranging from one to 
do/ens ol counties but tvpicalK having about ten), in 
the West thev tend to cover vast areas where counties 
are large, and relativeK smaller areas in the East where 
counties are smaller and population densitv is greater 

In spite of the variation, the coverage of the U S is 
exhaustive and the rc^searcher is presented with the pos- 
sibihtv of examining migration Hows among and be- 
tween metropolitan and nonmetiopolitan places One 
problem* does lie m the si/e of the data m.ftrix. with 510 
areal units, there are 259.590 possible Hows between 
ditVerent places'" W ith modern .computer techniques it 
is possible to '1)01 1 down'' or summan/e all of these 
flows into generalized patterns. tut in this paper, we vCill 
demonstrate xind ^tili/e a much simpler s>stem of exam- 
ining flows in the nUtrix. the migration field, which can 
'be done easll\ without the aid of computer methods 

" s|0 ^ 509 = 259.590 Hows uhon the diagonal of ihe migration 
matrix (i e those "tlow^" v^hich originate and-end within an Sh \ fare 
not considered W hen ihev are. the loi.il number of ni)vss m ihe mainv 
IS 510 ' 510 - :60.KX) 
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Since we suspect that factors affecting in-migration 
and oul-migration are somew hat._ different, we often 
treat the geographic components of the two separatel). 
This can be done when breaking down a migration data 
matrix into^iigration lields. 

Figure 6 shows what is referred to as the m-migration 
//t'/c/ of the Cleveland SEA. 1955-1960. It is simpU a map 
of all of those SEA\s. both metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan, which contribute more than a specified 
number ot migrants to Cleveland. One percent of the 
total in-migration to Clev eland was chosen as the cutoff 
level We now have a picture of the geographic pattern 
of the major sources of the 145.931 migrants Ivho were 
in Cleveland in 1960 but not 1955 

A social scientist might be interested in the in-migra- 
tion component otthe population change of Cleveland, 
and can help to explain it or predict it b> knowing 
something about 1) the characteristics of the people 
who move in. and 2) the places, and t>pes of placesT' 
from which the> came. The latter is captured in the in- 
migration field concept and is particularly important to 
the geographer because distance moved. t>pes of envi- 
ronments at the origin and destination, and other as- 
pects of the locational decision are« reflected in these 
aggregate patterns. 

Figure 6 also shows the 1965-1970 in-migration field 
for Cleveland. Comparing it with the 1955-1960. field 
illustrates an important concept of migration — tha't over 
time aggregate flows of migration at this broad scale 
tend to be rather stable The in-migration patterns 
changed little— Boston, for instance, exceeded the cutoff 
m 1965-1970 (and hence appeared on the map), but was 



just belew the cutoff in 1955-1960 with 1404 migrants to 
Cleveland. Los Angeles and a nonmetropolitan SE'A in 
Virginia also appeared in 1965-19'70. One of the reasons, 
in this case, for the itabilitv is that Cleveland's overall* , 
attraction for in-migrants changed little between the two * 
time period.s (145.931 in-migrapts in 195^-1960 and 
149.712 in 1965-1970). We shall see later lhat where a 
migration com'po'nent of growth at a place changes 4^ra- 
maticalU. it i.s likel> that significant changes in the geo- 
graphic patterns of flows to or from that place have 
occurred ^ ^ 

Out-nugration fields for Cleveland are also shcrwn in 
Figure 6. and are defined as that set of SEA's which 
received from the Cleveland SEA more than a specified 
number of migrants during the time period. The> too 
have stability over tijne. 

Most of the total volume of migration within the 
United States is either among metropolitan SEA's or 
between them and nonmetropolitan SEA's. with rela- 
tivelv few migrant.s moving among nonmetropolitan 
SEA\s. Because of this, most of the general patterns, and 
changes in the patterns, can be observed by looking at 
metropolitan migration fields (such as those fcfr Cleve- 
land). When we examine such fields for 1955-1960 and 
1965-1970. certain recurring patterns are observable and 
can be generalized in the followingnvays.^^ 

The author has'cxainined the in- and oul-migration tieldj^AJj^^an 
205 metropulitan SEA's for 1965-1970 and a substantial p^irtion of 
those for 1955-1960' The> were generated b> a computer mapping 
program vsntten b> Richard E Groop o{ ii^t L'niversit) of Kansas, 
whose assist»ince is gratefully acknowledged The models discussed in 
' ihi> paper resulted from the svn^hesis ol all the migraUon field paUerns 
observed 
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Figure 6 In- and out-migration fields oVhe Cleveland. Ohio SEA, 1955-1960 and 1965-1970. Source. U S Bureau of the 
Census (1967, 1972). ; , , - 
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\ Generalized In-Mjgration Field 

A generalized dc^jcription ol in-migratHf)n fields in-' 
Liudcs tfirctf idcnliliablc spatial patterns \\hich appear- 
Lonsi.stcntI) in the tiulds of L S metropolitan areas. The 
first niav be referred to ds hinierland migration, the ten- 
dencN for all cities to draw migrants from their sur- 
rounding nonurban tcrrjtor\ The nonmctropoirtan 
SE- \ s in northern Ohio and northwestern Pennsvlvania 
. that contribute laree numbers of migrants to Clevelanxi 
(Figure ())-are examples Such migration is partlv a 
function of intorniation disseminated about job op-^ 
portunities and other attractions^of metropolitan places 
thrj^mgh mass media Television and radio market areas 
and newspope^r circulation areas tend to corresponds^' 
the area of significant hinterland migration. 

We can also relate hinterland migration to thc^ contact 
that people have with urban areas through regular shop- 
ping, entertainment and business trips Hence, when 
manv nonmctropolitan residents contemplate the deci- 
sion to move, Ihe search space and ultimate decision of 
vv here to go is.strong]\ influenced bv the dominance of a 
nearbv mc'tropolitan place m much of their evervdav 
life. HinUrland migration from relativelv close range 
(sav uf5 to 100 km ) ij> not as great-as might be expected 
because of the tendencv {^f manv "persons in small towns 
and rural areas to substitute commuting for migration. 
(Holmes, 1972). Manv individuals retain nonurban resi- 
deoces while taking advantage of metropolitan job op- 
portunities through commuting. 

The* exact spatial form of hinterland migration, of 
course* vari<fts from -citv to citv, hut certain tendencies 
are observable .As distance increases from the metropol- 
itan place. Its influence decreases and h'nterland migra- 
tion decreases in volume. distance deia\ pattern is 
often modified b> barriers such as major mountain 
ranges, water bodies, or state boundaries. In the last 
case, persons living near state boundaries often "look 
toward" a major cit> in their own state for media infor- 
mation and other purposes, and hence ma> be more 
likelv to migrate there even though a similar-sized or 
larger citv in^an adjacent state is closer. In general, the 
role of such barriers to hinterland migration patterns is 
analogous to their role in modif>tng spatial patterns o/ 
innovation dilTusion 

Another variation is in the areal size of hinterland 
patterns, which is related to the competition among 
cities for territorial influence In areas where large cities 
arccloselv spaced, such as the Megalopolis region from 
Boston to Washington, hinter4and migration areas are 
quite small, because of the severe Competition among 
the various cities for the attraction of migrants. In the 
\\est, b\ cor>trast, hinterland patterns of such cities as 
Denver, Saft Lake Citv. and Albuquerque cover nwjtch 
larger spaces which,, of course, are much less 'densely 
populated. From the viewpoint of the potential migrant 
in a'nonmeiropolitan area choosing a destination cit>» 
the concept oUmenening opportunities may explain th^ 
^choice of the nearest city — a city which may bequite*far 

f-ur a dJscu^Mo^ ot barriers lhat affect difTusion patterns sec 
^ Gould (1969) 



awa> if there are few or no intervening aiterrkitives from 

' vvhjch to. choose.'^ ^ . * 

A second part of the gy*nerali/ed in-migration field 
can ^e termed intraurban migration There is an 
umm.sjakable importance of other metropolitan areas in 
the migration fields of metropo.litan SEA's, impor- 
tant fjows coming from all nearbv metropolitan SEA's 
and from larger ones at greater distc^ces This pattern 
represents movement through the Ifterarchv of urban 
areas, with the population of the sending area being 
directlv related to ^^he numberof migrants sent and 
distance being inverselv related to the number. In- 
traurban migration represents the reuj^t) tha^ there are 
large numbers of migrants generated bv alj metropolitan 
areas and their choices of destinations 'are influenced b\ 
their general images of other crties uhi\±', in turn, are 
structured bv thejr location in the ui^ban hierafch)^ Thrs - 
is partlv because position in the urban hierarchv is r<.'-\ 
lated to prominence in the mass media. % 

Considering^the Cleveland in-migration field (Figure 
6), most of the nearbv Ohn^ntl western Penns>lvania 
metropolitan areas, regardless of size, show up along 
with larger cities (but riot smaller ones) at grvMter dis- 
tances (e.g^, Philadelphia, New York Citv, Boston, Chi- 
cago, and Los ^Angeles) To cite another example, the 
medium-sized California citv .of Fresno captures in^ts 
in-migrajion field all metropolitan areas in CalifornuTT 
larger and medium-sized metropolitan areas elsewhere 
in the West (e.g.,' Portland, Seattle,. Denver, Salt Lake 
Citv), but onl> the largest at greater distances a'wav 
(Chfcago and Ne\v York Cit>). 

A third general t>pe ^^L^SB^^^^^^^^ "^^> referred 
to as ihannelizef.! m'lgTAl^nfW^hc tendency foj cities to 
d|:aw fYom one or two nonmctropolitan araasut greater 
distances than hinterland migration Cliann£jn|ki mi- 
gration results from strong family and friendsmp ties 
which have drawn migrants from-, a particular ni5n- 
metropolitan place to a metropolitan area in their search 
for jobs (Roseman,> 1971a). In larger destina|tion cities, 

* these migrants often initiall> migrated to get A job, then 
wrote back to relatives and friends indicating their suc- 
cess and encouraging others to follow 

The dependence upon interpersonal informati/Jn and 
aid results in one-place search spaces for migrants whtr^ 
are involved in channelized flows. For this reason^ large 
channeliz^edsdows ea^^ly-traverse long distances — that is, 
potentiaK migrants /na> not even ^consider alternative 
destinations so comparative place iJtililies based on dis- 
tance (traVd-eo^ travel time) do not enter the deciJion- 
making process. Also, betai^se of the dependence upon, 
interpersonal communication, channelized flows tend to 
be stahrte over time.«Thus a social s>stem develops in 
which famil> and friendshiff ties remain' str,ong:belween 
the two widely separated places, stimulating migratioh 
continuously. ^ 

'* The intervening opportLinilics concept uas ungmdled b> ^tuufTer 
( 1940 ) It is revised 'and discussed b> StOLifTex (1960) and L ee (1966) 

'""This idea is formall) stated b\ ihcgraan motlcl M,j ^ P,Pj D^j 
where M,^ is the predicted number of migrants betueen place i ;ind 
place J, P, and P, are the populations of the tuo places, and D|j is rhc 
distance betvieen them A thorough discussion of the model can be 
found in Abler Adams, an\Gould (1971 221-^30) ' ^ ' 
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\niniC4-csting result ol channeli/ation is that theidea 
o\ mmi^ng to a partiLular distant urban area ditVuses 
outward tVom the initial place of origin \ of instance, 
the idea ot nuning>o Muncie.'a rrnmiiracturing cUv in 
Indiana, prohahiv started in the small toun of James- 
town. Tennessee, then over the vears was pjssed.on b> 
wor^ of mouth to neighboring towns and rural areas 
until toda\ the channelized component of Muni*ie*s in- 
migratian field covers a large part of east-central Ten- 
nessee 

C'haniieli/ed flows are particularlv characteristic of 
migration from the rural South, w hich.exportcd millions 
oj JjTigrants. both white and black, from the 1910's until 
the' l^6(Vs Relaiiveiv few job opportunities- in the 
South, cambmed with changmg primarv industries (ag- 
riculture, mining) that graduallv emploved fewer anld 
fewer pers(Sris, led people to make decisions to move. 
The dec'ision of where to move depended greajlv upon 
interpersonal mforniation resulting m one-place search 
spaces and, in turn, aggregate channelized flows Most 
melri^poliian areas from the \l idwest^M mnesoia. Iowa, 
and 'Missi^un on the west) to the Northea.st (as, far as 
New ) ork and Boston) have-channehzed connections 
With the South (Tigure Midwest cities tend to draw 
from \rkan«sas, l,ouisiana, T^^nnessee^ Alabama, and 

^ ' - 



Mississippi, whereas Hast Coast cities i>picallv draw ^ 
from the Carolinas and- Georgia Cleveland (l-igur^6)' 
has a rather persistent channelized flow iV^jn southern 
\\'est Virginia 

As suggested bv l igure 7^ melropolilan areas else- 
where, loo -have channelized flows ^The" in-niigratioa 
fields of Los Angeles and some of the other West Coast 
cities hctve channelized com pone nli^ from Arkansas, 
Texas, and Louisiana, and some also h^ave channelized 

*' flows from the Plains slates of the Dakotas. iv^brasRa. 
Kansas, and Oklahoma dating from the Dust Bowl davs 
in the 1930\ when thousands of people left agriculture 

- in that region for the West Coast An occ-iisional chan- 
nelized How' is found el>^ew here— the flow from southern 
Montana to MinnCkipoliS/ St. Paul is an example' In 
general, the onlv urban in-migralion fields which tend 
not to have channelfzed flows from dijttanl non- 
metropolitan places are the in-nvgration tields of cities 
in the South. 

In-migration fields occasionallv contain an '^oddball" 
flov\ that cannot be expLiined as hmterl«u),d. urban, or 
channelized, the three basic patterns discussed above 
These tend not to persist over time (and using the ShA 
migration matrix would be tvpicall) seen in 1955-1960 
and not 1965-1970 or vice versa) Thev result from kirge 





• Metropoliton SEA of (f«$tirto»»o« 
^yl Nonmfftropoliton SEA of origin 



Fiaure *^ Hxample of channelized flows These are relativel> large migration flows from nonmetropolitan SLA\ to distant 
meirop.^litan St \\ which persisted for the periods 1955-1960 and 1965-1970 The persistence suggests that thev areb^sed on 
strong information ties between origin and destination, aod therefore are probablv channeli/ed flows These are onlv a lew oi 
the hundresJs of channelized flows that probabl> exist in the U S Source U S Bureau of the Census (1967, 1972) 
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ifulAistrial transtcrs, niililarv transfers, ^r sonic /)lhcr 
shJ^/i-tcrm sUnuiiiis lor migration in vshkh-the migrant 
m/iv dJiavc, little lIioilc oI destination In general, liovs-' 
ever, the lirst three patterns uientilied go a long ua\ 
i^v\ ard describing the m-niigration tield patterns ofL' S. 
i/ietropolitan areas and also ^hed .some lighi upon the 
/inderl) mg behav lor ot migrants 

Generalized Out-Migration Field 

Three major patterns are also characterivtic of metro- 
l^)litan out-migration tields hinterlartd, interiirban, and 
recreation anrenit) migration Just as metropolitan 
areas rekite to iheir surrounding hinterland through 
' 'mass medfa, travel behavior and in-migration. thev also 
send large numbers of' migrants to nearbv non- 
metropolitan areas Cleveland, for example (Figure 6). 
sends large numbers, of persons to nonmetropolitan 
areas in northern Ohio Some of thtf^migr^anis niaking up 
such streams are persons returning "home" after having ^ 
, lived in the mbtropolitao area tor periods of time up to 
* several decades Others seek rob opportunities or the 
Iife-stvle of small towns and fural areas and choose a^ 
destination withm the area of influence of the n)etropol- 
Jtaii pjace in-which the\ grevv» up. Some are exurban 
migrants who are st*itl tied, to the metropolitan area b\ - 
commuling to jobs, retail stores, sociai functions, and 
recreatif)nal activities Thev j^ke partial displacement 
migratiOHs that do not >comD^elel\ change their- activ it\ 
spaces Other exurban *miarants go bevond distances 
that would allow direct contact with the metropolitan 
area but ma\*still have-ties. through radio, television, or 
news|japers hxurbaq migcan;s^are parjicularlv impor- * 
/ tant (o^present diiv migration patterns, as vve ^hall dis- 
cuss later Overall, hinterland migration represents 
strong tlows of peopk* in both directions as is tvpical of 
migration streams in general. 

,The second pattern in the out-migration moflel is, also 
the reciprocal of the in-mrgration_ pattern* intrati'r.ban 
migration With the exception of the We'St Coast'Cities , 
(to be described below ). the intraurban component of 
Cleveland's oul-migration field is ver]fj similar to that of 
Its in-migration held (Figm-e 6). Such svmmetry is char- 
acteristic of the m- and outNiigration fields of most U.S. / 
urban areas and simpl_\ illustrates that large numbers o/* 
migrants flow through everv si/e of settlement*within the* ^ 
svstem of urban places. in the case of the in-mi^ra- ', 
tion tields, jhe intraurban part of out-mi^ration fields 
can be explained partlv b\ the si/e. distance relationship 
• ('the gtevitv model) 

The third major pattern found in out-migrati.on fields 
IS accounted for bv movement to recreation/ amenit) 
. areas Such flows can be falrlv stable over time. but. 
somewhat less so than the first tvvo patterns. The rela- 
tivelv unstable flows extend t*o whatever >cenic» warm 
weather, or recreation area that happens to be' in favor 
at the time Stable destinations include CaliftJ^ia. Ari- 
zona, and Florida, which show up consistentl> in Cleve- 
land's obt-migration fields m both 1955-1960 and 1965- 

\\ ith the prohfcratP^^n of.cabic television instaiiat|pnstTrsmdll 'ai\<\ 
niciiium-si/edio\*nSvSome large cUv television stations are widelv seen 
much bev'und their usual broadcast limits 



I^^'O ( Figure 6). as thev do in the fields of v irtuallv e\ erv 
metropolitan area east of the Rockies and north ot the ^ 
[ lorida border The tlows to Arizona and \ lorida, iw 
particular, tire coniposed of manv retirees seeking a, 
warm weather environment Recentlv other recrea-^ 
tion arnenit) areas have been appearing in metropohtan*^ 
out-migratioo fields, for' example, northern Michigan 
receives an influx of migrants* from' Detroit, parts of. 
New ijigland from New, Yorl, the Ozark\ rj;:gion m 
Missouri and Arkansas from Chicago Jnnd parts ot Ore- 
gon trom Los Ahgele^ TJie choice process of migrants 
making up these streams is influenced bv I) inter- 
personal ties — retirees* for exampje, chcxise a retirement 
Cklmliiunitv to be with tYiends from their o>v;i home 
town, 2) advertising — metropojit.ui area newspapers 
frequent Iv carrv proininetu ads'-for retirement and m- 
vestmenl communities, and 3) vacation travel' — mdivij- 
uals pften decide where to move on the basis ot, t-irst- 
h%fid,. - perhaps vearlv, exposure to. certain 
recreation amen it \ areas, ' ~\ ' . . . " 

As an the case of m-m*igration fields, the first three 
patterns nicclv chara^iterize most metropoljtxin out-nii- 
gra^ion, vet some additional patterns, are observ able^ in 
same fields.^ Again there arc those which result from 

• industrial and militarv transfers. There ar-e also patterns 
resulting fron"! reiutn ^nu^rutton to nonmetropolitan 
areaHs^hich are sources cff channelized migration 
streams and which are based on the friend and lamil) 
ties between the two places. Manv t:itiesof the North- 
east, Midwest; and California ^have a -farge "-counter- 
streaqi," composed of persons who reiurn *'home'' to 
the nonmetropolitan place periodicall) (perhaps migrat- 
ing back and forth as economic arid«job market condi- 
'tions change in either or both locutions) Others return 
"home''' per manentl) dissatisfied vvfTh or unable to ad- 
just \o the crtx>Although it is just shorLof.the minimum 
valuta and therefore does not show up on our^map (Fig- 
ure 6jv there w.ere 1509 migrants moving from , Cleveland ^ 
to the area in West Virginia in 1965-1970 that we pre- 
viously iSentified a> ti'source ol^ channelized flow. 
Returrf migration is»another exampfesof the s\mmetr> 
that IS tvpic.tl of man) migration streams. 

Net iMigration Fields 

►If the total in-migration to a place is compai^id to its 
l^al out-m>gration,. a net migration figurejesults^ 

• net etTect of two separate migxation jjtreams. Similarl),^ 
the net effect of in> and out-migration fields can be 
described 'by the" migratibn field, derived*'l)y s'ub-' 
tracting the out-migration stream from tTie plhce* rn 
question to each ot*her place from the corresponding in- 
migr^j^ion stream. In the map of the Cleveland net mi- 
gration field (Figure 8), all^other SEA's th^i^t contributed 
to a net loss or a net gairi'of at least 1000 migrants at 
Cleveland, 1 955- 196(T,'*'are indicated. This gives a [picture 
of the areas that contributed to tf>e go'owth of Clevelajid 
and the areas vvhich contributed to^t,s decline. 

The map Shoves that the mig ratio n^streajji^' to the 
amenity /recreaUon regions of California, Arizona, Jnd 
Florida have much smaller counterstreams and thus 
contribute to the loss of population at CJevefttnd. On the 
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Figure 8 Net migration field of the Cicvelarid, Ohio SEA, 1955-1960 Source. U S'' Bureau of the Cen.sus ( 1967 



'other- hand, the channelized strejims to and from south- 
ern West Virginia resulted in a giiin of people to Cleve- 
land, a long-standing tendency. Flows to and from ur- 
ban areas in-U^eNJi<fwest and Northeast are mixed-in 
.their net effect ofrQleveland's population, and losses to 
nearby nonmetropolitan areas were tharule. 

Generally, net migration fields are not as stable 
through time as in- or out-migration fields because net 
figures tend to be small compared to gross flows. Never- 
^Uieless. net migratiop fields do reflect overall population/^ 
redistribution trends— in Cleveland's field, for examplof 
mS^ements to California are clearly reflected. They also- 
allow some understanding of the unique roles thafmight 
be played by different urban, places as redistributors oT 
population.'Whereas most urban places h'ave similar in- 
and dut-migr^tion fields and only a few prominent 
places in their net migration ^elds, others, such as Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama, have an rmbalance that reslilts rn 
peculiar net migration patterns. Its net migration field 
shows population gains from ^^ very o ther SEA within. 



the state of Alabama and loss to numerous SEA's, espe- 
cially metropolitan ones, all over the eastern U.S, Tus- 
caloosa is. a college communify attractmg students 
largely fr.oxn withir> the state (and college students are 
counted by the Census Bureau at their college residential 
location) but tending to redistribute peopl^ ^including 
graduates) to a nluch broader area. 

In the remainder of the f)aper.we will make use of the 
ideas of in-, outS^itnd net migration fields when dis- 
cussing migration trends, past, present, and future. They 
represent thVee ways to interpret geographically move- 
ments that con^ribute'^to the population gains or losses 
of different kinds of places,^^ 

Students are encouraged to consult the census volume "Migration 
between State Economic Areas" for 1955-1960 ^jnd 1965-1970 (U S 
Bureau of the Census, (967, 1975). It is a simple task to construct the 
in- and out- and net migration fields for their home State Economic 
Areas and to use.^hem to speculate upon the nature and histor> of 
migration stream< that are important to that place A map of all the 
SEA'S in the US and a list pf counties that each encompasses are 
included m each volume 
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VI. MIGRATION PATTERNS BEFORE 1965 



The cnerall pattern of populanon movements in the 
1950"^ "and earlv I960's was a culmination o^i,ome fun- 
damental trends that had been evolving Tor several pre- 
vious decades The longest standing of these is the move- 
rpfcnt from nonmetropolitan to metropolitan places. As 
iTthe ca^e m most countries of the world. *'deveIop- 
ment" has coincided with lessening demand for farm 
- labor and expanding employment la cities. As a con- 
sequence, the in-migration from the hmterlands of most 
cities exceeded the gut-migration, as cities drew people 
from the region thev commanded. ^ 

In asspc^ation with this trend was the tendency for 
population to move up the urban size hierarchy. A 
po[^uIar hypothesis, the Vstep-wise^nigration" hypoth- 
esis', held that migration behavior led individuals off the 
farm, to a nearb> town, on to a large regional center, 
and then perhaps to a very large citv. Such behavior is 
rare for individuals, but often took place over a gener- 
ation or two w ithm one family . In any case there was net 
movement from smaller to larger places, as growth and 
agglomeration of industry in larger crties increased jobs 
there. The largest cities had the fastest growth rate, 
smaller cities a leaser growth rate, and small towns and 
villages a decline. Through the^rst half of this century, 
the net migration fields of a large city^ usually showed 
gams from many smaller cities, whereas those of the 
smaller cities showed looses to larger ones. It is impor- 
tant to note that there nave .been, throughout this cen- 
tur>^and the last, large flows in both directions among 
urban areas, the relatively smaller net figures redirecting 
the aggregate population to the larger places. 

Broad regional patterns persisted through the I950's 
as well. Notable is the considerable net migration of 
both blacks and whites from the South to northern and 
western cities. It accelerated rapidly anfiong blacks be- 
tween 1910 and 1920 as raci«4-and economic problems 
surfaced in the South, and northern industry experi- 
enced increased demands for labor, especially during 
World War I. Catalysts to such movements included the 
recruiting of blacks by northern industry represen^a- 
tives, and by media campaigns, especially through the 
"national edition'' of the Chicago Defender (Henri, 
1975). The movement of w?hites from the South did not 
start as dramatically, but was equally important. Similar 
• ''puIT! factors in the North and West brought whites out 
of agriculture from all over the South, ancl out of mining 
areas, particularly in Appalachia. In alt cases, the chan- 
nelized flow of information, often following railr^^d 
lines, the piajor transportation mode of the e^y 
twentieth century, was very important to the choice of a 
specific destination. 



Large movements. tp the West Coast began when the 
droughts of the I930's devastated agriculture in the 
Great Phiins, stimulating migrants to soek jobs in Cali- 
fornia. Such movemertts continued after World War II, 
with origins expanding to the entire Midwest and much ' 
of the East. Similar although more gradual movements^j^ 
were depleting the papulation of othec depressed afeas, 
including northern Michigan,^ Wisconsin, and northern 
New England. Superimposed upon these relatively long- 
term trends, important flows from the Northeast and 
Midwest to Florida began to accelerate aft^r World War 
II. Composed partly of retirees, these flows came to be 
very important in the overall migration pa'tterns in the 
1950*s, and were reflected clearly in metropolitan migra- 
tion fields during that time. 

One result of the large net migration from rural areas 
was the depletion of jfche population in the most mobile 
age cohorts (young aSult). This led to considerable ag- 
ing of the population and to a natural decrease in many 
rural areas in the Plains States and the South. It also 
resulted in less out-migration aftef the niiddle |950's 
because most of the persons likely to migrate had al- 
ready done so. The out-migration trendy had clearly 
peaked in the I950's. . • ' ' 

At the lojcal scalp, suburbanization from central citie3, 
4 slow but steady trend for decades, accelerated after 
Wotld War II as urban areas embarked on the '*freeway 
ej^i." In the I950's this resuUed in an increasing differ- 
entiation between suburban/rings and central cities in 
terms of jobs — commuting to and from the central city 
"^became a mass phenomenon— and in terms of racial and 
economic characteristics of the^ population as the l^oor 
and minorities had fewer opportunities to suburbanize. 
Gradually, jobs ^uburbanizedloo, so that'by thje early 
1960's.both manufacturing and Sales/service jobs were ^ 
highiy dispersed throughout metropolitan areas instead . > 
of cancentrated^at the core as was typical earlier. View- 
ing tttis at the national scale, agglomeration and concen- V 
tratipn of people and jobs into metropolitan areas was 
the'rule, at the local scale there was concomitant dis-*^^ 
persal within metropolitan areas," 

This brief skeldh of pre-1965 migration trends pro- 
vides the foundanbn upon w hich we w ill examine recent , 
population redistribution patterns. Many of the recent 
changes have roots in earlier times, but seem to have 
been first observable in the middle 1960's. W^ will begin 
by considering locational preferences that were held, by 
Americans at this critical time, the late I960's. 



" See Muller (1976) for more detail on ihe suburbanizatlw^ocess 
and us geographical consequences. 1 
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: VIL RECENT MIGRATION PATTERNS 



^ Location Preferences 

Since the late 1960's social scientists have shown con- 
' si'derable interest in measuring the residential locational 
prefeawces'of Americans Several large national surveys 
have been cooducted asking people to designate a pref- 
erence for hving m different types of places (e.g.. large 
cii\\ suburban area, small town, rural area). Others 
asked for broad regional preferences (e.g., the West, the 
South). 

Fuguitt and Zuiches' 01975- 493) summary of several 
studies indicates* an aggregate preference for **small 
cities and tdWns. and rural areds"" ranging from ajjxw of 
forty-nine percent of those surveyed to a high of sev- 
^nty^riine percent. In spite of some difficulty in com- 
paring studies because of the varied terminology used in 
^assessing preferences (e.g.,>**rurar' versus **farm'7, there 
seemed to be a consensus that suggests a majority pref- 
erence for areas that previous to the late I960's had 
generally been losing populapon through migration. We 
do not. know if such preferences ^re really'just a recent 
phenomenort or have existed for a long time because 
there is but scanty evidence on locational preferences 
before 1966. If the preference stru.cture. has^changed, 
^ these results could be a harbinger of subsequent changes 
in actual migration patterns. But such changes would be 
contingent upom the actual 'ability of persons to act upon 
their preferences. An ability to move is one of the prereqr 
uisites, and relative frepdom of destination choice is 
another. 

Further details of Fuguitt and Zuiches' study clarify 
the nature of loeational preferences; whereas twenty, 
percent of the persons san^pledjived in cities larger than 

-500,(X)0 population, only nine percent preferred such 
places; and of the twenty-four percent living in cities of 
50,000 to 500,000 population, only sixteen percent pre- 
ferred that size of place. In general', the 1481 persons 
surveyed preferred to live m smaller places than their 
residence at the time, a fin/ing similar to those of other 
studies. This study, however^ was different from others 
m an important respect." It distinguished between rural 
and small/medium-sized towns within thirty miles of a 
large city and those, farther away, and found that fifty- 
five percent of the sample preferred the locations acces- 
sible to urban areas and^nly nineteen percent the more 
remote locations. This finding discounts the implica- 
tions of some other studies that people would fill up 
isolated rural areas of the country, particularly in the 

' West, the most popularly preferred region. FUguitt and , 
Zuiches (1975: 496) conclude that: 

Many people respond positively tor the idea of< rural 
living, but not where it would entail disengagement from \^ 

This distinction is important because most studies lumped to- 
gether all small towns/rural areas without regard io any .locational 
considerations Otl^er studies dealt with regional breakdowns of pref- 
erences, but used^ regions too large to assess accurately the type of 
environment preferred (the **Wesf' included both Wolf Points Mon- 
* tana and Los Angeles, California, two rather different Hving environ- 
ments). 



the metropolitan complex This suggests a clear desire to 
have the best of both environments— which mav include 
proximity to metropolitan employment, services, schools 
and facilities, along with the advantages of the smaller 
local-residential community forJamilial and neighbor- 
hood activities. 

Their results clearly suggest the potential dominance 
of exyrban growth' and exurban* migration in ngn- 
metfopolitan population changes. Further inter- 
pretations by Beale (1975) of the F'uguitl and Zuiches 
findings, however, suggest that migration from metro- 
politan to isolated norvnetropolitan places rnight stem 
from the preferences. Beale (1975: 1 2) states, **By a wide 
margin (65 percent to 35 percent), the big city people 
who preferred a nearby rural or small town residence 
ranked a more remote rural or stnall town place as their 
second choice, and thus as preferable to a big city." 

Beale (1975: 13) goes on tcT suggest that migration 
since 1970 reflects **to a considerable extent" many 
people actually acting on the preference for a rural or 
small town environment ov^r a metropolitan residence^ 
The next sections review some of the migration trends in 
the late I960's and early I970's, contrast ,them to pre- 
vious patterns, and document some of the many reasons 
for recent patterns. 

Metropolitan and NonmetropoIitaH 
Population Changes 

Table I shows how the growth rates of metropolitan 
an<j nonmetr<5politan areas haye changed in recent 
years. Standardized ''to an average annual growth rate, 
the data show that metropolitan areas in 1970-1975 have 
been growing at a much slower rate than in the previous 
decade, and central cities of metropolitan area^ have 
been losing population in the more recent period. Sub- 
urban areas outside of central cities were still growing at 
a 1 .8 percent per. year rate but that was down from a 2.4 
percent^rate previously. A substantial increased growth 
rate, however, was observed in nonmet;opdlitan places. 

The growth rate decline in central cities is a contin- 



TABLE 1 PERCENT POPU LATION'CIMNGE, SMSA's 
AND NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS, 
1^60-1970 AND 1970-1975 





Average Anrrual 




Percent Change 




1960 to 


'1970 to 




1970 


1975 


Metropolitan Areas 


1.5 


0.7 


(m central cities) 


(0.6) 


(-0 6) 


(outside centra! cities) _ - 


(2 4) 


( 1.8) 


Nonmetropolitaf) Areas 


0.7 


1.2 
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udtion of the decentrali/ation trend within metropolitan 
areas (SMSA's) Fifteen of the twenty-one largest U.S. 
central cities (those having 500,000 or more population) 
lost poputation between I960 and !970— such losses 
were continuing in the 1970\s (Morrison and Wheeler. 
1976). In the 1970*s, not onls are central cities in general 
losing population but so are entire metropolitan areas: 
whereas only one of the twenty-five largest metropolitan 
areas (Pittsburgh) lost population betvveen 1960 and 
1970. ten lost population between 1970 and 1975. Fur- 
ther, at least forty-four of all 259 SMSA's were losing 
population (Morrison and Wheeler, 1976). Thus we can 
see a general reversal in growth patterns— with non- 
metropolitan places having increasing growth rates and 
metropolitan places decreasing growth rates. Similar 
trends h.ij^ been observed, and perhaps even preceded 
those in the U S., m several countries in Western Europe 
and in Japan (Sundquist. 1975; Vining .and Kontuly. 
1976). 

What IS the role of migration in this reversal? Table 2 
shows thatv in the 1965-1970 period^ metropolitan areas 
as a w hole w ere net receivers of migrants, but the\ were 
experiencing considerable net out-migration (over 1 5 
million) In the first half of the' 1970 decade The net 
exchange of people between metropolitan and non- 
metropohtan pjaces had reversed itself. Partlv respon- 



TABLh : MIGRATION' TO \ND hROM SMS-Ws 
1965-1970 AND 1^70-1975 
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1965-1970 


1970-1975- 


Net VligratiOn 




352. 133 


-1.594.000 


In-migration 




5.809.4 15 


-f 5.127.000^^ 


Out-migration 




~ 5.457.282, 


~--6;72+:000 



Source L' S Bureau of the Census (1975b) 



sible for this was some decrease in the total migration 
stream into metropolitan areas (about 700,000) — but 
the larger component causing the net reversal was the 
1.3 million ifKrease in out-m<gration from metropolitan 
areas (not just'central cities) w hich has led to a big part 
of the change in growth rales seen in Table 1. 

Spatial Patterns of Net Migration 

The reversal has meant renewed growth of many non- 
metropohtan places which, for decades, had been declin- 
ing as a direct or indirect result of large out-migrations. 
Beale and Fuguit-t (1975) compiled the map in Figure 9 
by aggregating net migration data for 2470 non- 
metropolitan counties in twenty-six regions. U shows. 




Figure 9 Net migration for nonmctropolitan counties in tvvcnty-six regions, 1950- 1960, [960-1970, and 1970-1973 See Bcale 
and Fuguilt ( 1975. 3) for data sources used in compiling this m^ Source, redrawn from Beale and Fuguitt (1975 Map 3. p 
30) with permission of the Center for Demography and Ecology, University of Wisconsin-Madison. 
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tor most nonmctropolitan places, the rather dramatic 
changes in net migration, from net Ipsses of population 
- through migration in 1950-1960 and 1,960-1970 periods 
to a net gain in I^"'0-1973 These reversals were experi- 
enced in nonnietropolitan areas of New England and the 
Northeast (regions No 1 and No 3), northern Wiscon- 
sin. Minnesota, and Michigan (6 and 7), man> areas in 
^ the South (especiallv 10. 12. 19. and 20) and the Plains 
^ and Interror West (21. 22. 23. and 24). Hence the re- 
versal was hardl) limited to one t>pe of non- 
metropolitan place nor to one region 

Continued growth through migration^ rather than a 
reversal, is observable on the W est Coast and in Florida 
(25*26, and IS) which have^een attracting migrants 
froma*older climatic areas of the U.S. for sonie time, 
and in the Megalopolis' region (2) which is highl) urba- 
nized and has been experiencing exurban growth or 
^'^spillover" from metropolitan areas through the last 
. three decades The major exception to the tendencv for 
net in-migration in 1970-1973 was regron 16, a Tower 
Mississippi \'alle\ area with a traditional cotton plan- 
tation economv and a black population majorit>. Even 
here, however, the decrease in net out-mig'ration was 
sufficient to influence the region to start growing in 
population after several decades of decline (Morrison 
and W heeler, 1976 16) 

A^iore detailed spatial picture of the- results of these 




migration reversals can be seen in Figure 10. To' con- 
struct this map. Census Bureau estimates of net migra- 
tion bv count) for 1970-1974 were consulted.*^; Because 
individual countv estimate* are sometimes subject to 
question, and because desTfiption of broad patterns is 
sought, the map shows regions defined as aggregates of 
at least three contiguous counties which experienced a 
, net in-migration during 1970-1974 exceeding b> at least 
live percent the 1970 county population. The map., 
therefore, shows regions of relative growth from migra- 
tion, rather tnan that for individual counties. It is biased 
>omewhat to>vard small (t>picall> nonurban) counties 
because in such places rather small net in-migration 
, figures can exceed five percent of the population— none- 

hor cMch sear sin^c !9''0, ihc Census.-Buredu h,is had a .^oopeM- 
II ve project with local and stale agencies to compile annual data on 
total population, births, deaths, and net migration Th'ev are published 
b> the Bureau in C urreni Populatitm Reports. Series P-25 and P-26. one 
fs'suc for each state (see L S Bureau ol the Census. 1975a} These 
reports arc available at most universiis and college libraries, and at 
mans public libraries The estimates are i^omputed from lo»wal birth 
and death records. Medicare statistics, records of mo\ement of mili- 
iar\ and other insmuiional populations, and federal in»wOme tax rec- 
ords, among other souri.es The estimates lor an> one given iwountv are 
rounded to the nearest 100 people and are subject to lallibilil\ None- 
theless, the\ are the best available^migration data at the .wOuni\ level 
and because theT^tiTPtr up-daied annuallv, give a genera! dvnamic 
picture of population changes resulting from migration (as well as 
other components ) 



thclcss. It shows those places, rural and urban, where the 
rcUntu impact upon the population because of migra- 
tion has been substantial 

The growth areas shown here correNpond to .some 
extent to the broader-scale pattetn.s seen on Tigure 9. 
both metropolitan and nonmetropolitan Arizona and 
l londa st4nd out, the Interior West has considerable 
nonmetropolitan growth, and northern Minne- 
sota Wisconsin Michigan and the Ozark region oT Mis- 
souri and \rkansas are large contiguous regions of non- 
metropolitan growth -\lso numerous smaller regions of 
growth are .scattered throughout the Interior South, Me- 
galopolks, and New England 

Nonmetropolitan areas near large cities lend to ap- 
pear on this map as well. With the exceptions of Mil- 
waukee, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh (where there are 
single adjacent counties meeting the growth criterion), 
there are growth regions neighboring all of the twentv 
largest SMSA's. probabls the result of exurban migra- 
tion There are man\ areas, however, which did not 
meet .the mapping criterion — much of the Great Plains, 
a band from the Corn Belt to PennssUama and New 
\ ork and considerable areas m the South Also, most 
central cities and other counties within metropolitan 
areas do not meet the criterion, although man\ subur- 
ban counties are still experiencing net m-migration, but 
not above the five percent criterion 

Characteristics of Growing and Declming Places 

Before considering migration streams and migration 
behavior that underlie the net migration patterns shown 
on Figures 9 and 10, we will consider briefly the t>pes of 
places which are attracting large numbers of migrants 
and those which are not 

^Several attributes of places relate to their recent at- 
tractiveness to migrants. One of the most important is 
the recreation and retirement character of manv 
'places — Arizona and Florida, of course, but also Ore- 
gon, the northern Midwest, New England, and numer- 
ous places in the South outside of Florida. Retirement 
communities often coincide with recreation areas, which 
in turn are oriented toward reservoirs and other bodies 
of water, and toward hillv, scenic environments. The 
existence of recreation or retirement activities creates 
jobs in the service sector,**thus attracting job-seeking 
migrants of all ages and tending to retain local popu- 
lations which might otherwise out-migrate. 

The ability to attract industry is a second critically 
important characteristic of places that grow through 
migration. Fiavmg shown a decentr^alization trend prior 
to 1970, industry was then and is after 1970 contributing 
to the revival of manv nonrtietropolitan areas in a wide 
variety of dispersed locations {Beale, 1975* 9). Part of 
the basis for the decentralization is the preference for 
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amenify^recrea<ion regions b) individual or small 
groups of decision-makers who choose places for small 
factories or branch plants. In the South, fpr example, 
man\ growing nonmetropolitan places are in recreation 
areas and at the i^ame time are attracting induslr> 

Another set of places growing as a result of migration, 
a set that is nearlv mutually exclusive of recrea- 
tion retirement areas (Beale, 1 975), has large colleges or 
universities, especiallv those that are slate supported 
Other inslitulion-dominaled counties show growth, too, 
including some w iih mililarv populations, slate capitals, 
and other federal and slate emplo> menl bases These are 
dispersed throughout the country and ivpicall) do not 
show up on Figure 10. 

A majorilv of the .places growing rapidl> through 
migration, however, are those which are not character- 
ized b> l>pe, but instead simpiv b> location near metro- 
politan areas. According to Beale (1975. 7) about five- 
eighths of the total net in-migration to nonmetropolitan 
5^ouniies between 1970 and 1973 was experienced in 
those nortm^lropolilan counties which are adjacent to 
metropolitan areas. There are some recreation amenitv 
places and places attractive to industr> n^ar metropol- 
itan areas that draw exurban migrants, but there is also 
considerable exurban growth in places that can be char- 
acterized onlv b> their location. 

Those areas not attracting large numbers of migrants 
include broad areas which have stable, prosperous farm- 
ing economies, including much of the Great Plains and 
Corn Belt. They neither have attracted industry .in large 
amounts nor possess the recreation and amenit> attrac- 
tions that might lure retirees and other migrants, but 
the> continue to be economicall> viable. There are ex- 
ceptions, isolated counties in Kansas, Iowa, and In- 
^diana, for example, have experienced surprising recent 
in-migra<ion. 

Also not >et attracting a large positive net in-migra- 
tion are the rural counties in^the South with large black 
populations. For one thjng, the> tend to be in areas of 
the South that have been b>-passed b> major reservoir 
'projects and developers of retirement communities. 
Also, industrial location decision-makers tend to avoid 
predominantly black counties on the basis that the> 
perceive blacks as less qualified workers and as having a 
greater propensity to unionize. Return migration of 
blacks to the South has not increased sufficiently to 
cause majdr population^ reversals, although oul-migra- 
tion has decreased enough to slow population declines 
considerably 

"''This ct)rrespondence of places with recreation and industr) is 
reinforced bv the fact that relauvel) cheap po\\er is available to 
industry in'association with reservoirs that are located m hill>. scenic 
recreation areas These also happen to be the places in the South that 
were dominantlv settled bv whites, and todav have dominanllv white 
populations 
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VIII. DECISIONS UNDERLYING RECENT 
MIGRATION PATTERNS 



The reversal of migration streams which now carr> 
more people from metropolitan to nonmetropohtan 
places can be explained partiall) b> separating the deci- 
sion to move from the decision of where to move. For at 
least two reasons more and more people are now mak- 
ing the decision to move from metropolitan areas. First, 
a rapid'l) expanding proportion of the U.S. population 
IS in the over si\t>-four age cohort and, as retirement 
ages decline in man> occupation categories (from the 
traditional sixt>-five down to sixt>-two, sixt>, or even 
fiflv-five), an even more rapidly increasing proportion of 
the population is retired Thus an increasing number 
and proportion of people are now free from job ties that 
would keep them in a place and are able to make a total 
displacetnept migration decision. 

T>pical retirees are also on substantially greater in- 
comes than their counterparts of twenty or thirt> >ears 
ago By the f^e I960's and earl) \ 910\ Social Securit> 
and other retirement programs were providing stead> 
incomes to a much greater proportion of the retired 
population than previousl>— hence, many more persons 
at that stage of the life cycle have the financial ability to 
make the decision tp move. Coupled with this is that the 
cost of living was inflating rapidly during the earl> 
1970's, particularly in metropolitan areas, creating an 
additional stimulus for persons on fixed incomes to 
move away from such places. 

Second, as the popular press increases its coverage 
and commentary of urban problems of crime, safety, 
transpd-tation, and fiscal afi'airs, not only* m central 
cities but elsewhere within metropolitan areas; the Over- 
all middle-class and upper-middle-class image of urban 
and suburban life has been modified. Coupled with this 
is the mass media dramatization of the rural, back- 
woods, and small-town environments as desirable. For 
many, especially white middle- and ^ upper-middle-in- 
come whites, the relative place utility of living in an 
, urban area has reached the doubtful level and the deci- 
sion to move out is contemplated. In addition to these 
two broad factors, there>are" those who have little choice 
about moving and are transferred with industrial move- 
ments and hence^^'decentralized:'' 

The question now becomes: where to move? This will 
be discussed in terms of difi'erent types of migration 
streams: l)exurban, 2) migration to more isolated non-: 
metropojitan places, and 3) migration down the urban 
"hierarchy. 

Exurban Migration Streams 

«- 

' The greatest change in nonmetropolitan Ainerica is 
perhaps taking place near metropolitan placfs in small 
towns and rural areas that may have been stable or 
declining for decades. Exurban migration is responsible 
for much of the change in these places. Figure 1 1 and 
Table 3 show the nature of exurban migration* in the 



Atlanta area b> comparing migration between the five 
count) metropolitan area and four surrounding non- 
metropolitan SEA'S, 1955-1960 and 1965-1970r The 
nonmetropolitan SEA's are clearly beyond tTie Vradi- 
tional tract development suburban areas immediately 
surrounding Atlanta (Figure 1 n. Atlanta gained popu- 
lation froni each in 1955-1960 (Jable 3) consistent with 
the draw most cities had upon their hinterlands for 
migrants during the period, but lost to each m 1945f 
1970. Particularly large net losses (6093 and 4408) from 
Atlanta in the latter period were to areas 3 and 4, the 
ones immediatel) adjacent to the boundaries of the met- 
.ropolitan area. The most important change in migration 
streams accounting for the reversal with respect to these 
areas was the near dpubling of migration from Atlanta 
(8240 to 15,134 and 1 1,727 to 21,220). At the same time 
Atlanta's draw upon migrants from these two SEA's 
remained about the same. The growth of these areas 
through migration, then, was clearly the result of a 
considerable increase in exurban migration from At- 
lanta, a tendency that has probably persisted, if not 
increased, since 1970. 

Migration from Atlanta accounted for approximately 
twenty-eight percent of all in-migration to area 3 in 
1965-1970 and approximately thirt>-eight percent of all 
in-migrants to area 4— -an indication of the influence of 
Atlanta upon the population of these areas. It is likely 
that exurban growth surrounding Atlanta fas well as 
other metropolitan areas) is a product of both exurban 
migrants and migrants from other rgetropolilan areas 
who chose an exurban location near Atlanta. The migra- 
tion flows discussed with reference to the Atlanta area 
are typical of most metropolitan regions in the U.S. 

One by-product of exurban migration is'the recent 
growth of many small townsand villages. In Kansas, for 
instance (Figure 12), villages of population less than 
1000 in either 1950 or 1970 which at least doubled their 
populations between the two dates are, without ex- 
ception, located in exurban areas of Wichita, Topeka, 
and Kansas City, the three major metropolitan areas of 
the state. Virtually none of the other villages near the 
three metropolitan places were declining in population. 
Elsewhere in the state some villages grew and more 
declined through a variety of factors (Groop, 1976), but 
a substantial part of village growth in Kansas is related 
to proximity to urban places. 

The decision to move for exurban migrants may relate 
to a wide variety of factors, including dissatisfaction 
with city or suburban living environments. But the deci- 
sion wher^o move very likely relates to a need or desire 
to have somMjes to the urban place, direct ties to a job 
on the urban fringe; d'esire to have regular access to 
shopping or entertainment activities on the fringe; or 
simply contact through the mass media. These ties are 
coupled with a nonurban living environment in the 
choiceof a destination. 
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Figure 1 1 The Atlanta, Georgia metropolitan SEA and sur- 
rounding nonmetropolitan SEA's 



Migration to More Isolated Nonmetropolitan Places 

Man> persons choosing Iq^leave a metropolitan area 
for a nonmetropohtan place beyond exurban range do 
so oh the basis of either previous residential locations or 
vacation experiences. For example, a retiree who has 
spent decades in a metropolitan place after having been 
Vaised in a rural area, attains the freedomnto move upon 
retirement, then chooses to go **back home." The most 
feasible place in the search space is that place where the 
retiree grew up and with which fairly consistent ties have 
been maintained through the years. Most large metro- 
politan areas have rapidly expanding populations of 
rural-born persons now retiring who might make such 
decisions. The result could be significant reversals of 
hinterland migration and return migration sXreams com- 
plementing channelized flows. As yet, return migration 
has not played a major role in the population reversal of 
nonmetropolitan places in the South (Long and Hansen, 
1975), but is observaMe in some places afid is likely to 
play a greater role in the near future as the rural-born 
retiree and previous channelized flows are reversed. 
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Figure 12. Village population growt^i^Kansas, 1950-1970. 
Source-, Groop (1975: Figure 16, p. s^TrT^edrawn by per- 
mission of Richard E Groop 



More important in the nonmetropolitan reversal, in 
general, is the creation of relatively new migration 
streams, rather than the reversal of the old. Again con- 
sider the metropolitan retiree making the decision to 
move and thinking about where to go — the most feasible 
possibility may be that place where he or she had been 
vacationing annually. Perhaps investment had alre.ady 
been made in a second home, a cottage, or land in the 
vacatioh area, a factor which would bind the location 
decision. In any case, new migration streams follow 
previous vacation pathw,ays. Migration streams created 
by such a process can be somewhat channelized, just as 
vacation trips are channelized — individuals from a par- 
ticular town or city going to a common vacatfon^area, 
the area having been advertised by word of mouth. Mass 
media advertisements of vacati(Dn areas and retirement 
developments, too, are often concentrated upon particu- 
lar metropolitan areas, stimulating a channelized flow. 

Nonretirees moving to recreation areas may also be 
influenced by previous vacation or residential experi- 
ences, but the economic and job attractions at the alter- 
native destinatiorvniay induce many of them to broaden 
their search spacesXfhis is another way in which new 
migration streams are created — flows to areas where 
jobs are available. 

The migration reversal in the nonmetropolitan Inte- 
rior West is an illustration of the creation of new migra- 
tion streams. Most of the eighteen nonmetropolitan 
SEA's in the States of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, 
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TABLE 3. MIGRATION BETWEEN THE ATLANTA SEA AND NEIGHBORING 
NONMETROPOLITAN ^EA's, 1955-1960 AND 1965-1970 . 



Nonmetropolitan 


From Atlanta 


To Atlanta 


Atlanta Net 


SEA 


1955-60 


^ 1965-70 


1955-60 


1965-70 


1955-60 


1965-70 


Georgia 1 


3,207 


5,000 * 


6,212 


4,895 


+ 3,005 


-105 


Georgia 2 


1,664 


2,560 


3,078 


2,279 


+ 1,414 


-28J 


Georgia 3 


8,240 


15,134 


9,560 


9,041 


+ 1,320 : 


-6,093 


Georgia 4 


11,727 


2K220 


15,208. 


16,812 


+ 3,481 


-4,408 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census (1967, 1972). 
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and Colorado receded important n^t in-migrations dur- 
ing thtri970 to 1974 period (Figure 10). The area as a 
\vhole had been losing migrants in the 1955- 1960 period, 
but b\ the 1965-1970 period was gaining (Table 4)' 
Migration out of this area to the metropaJitan places 
Hiihni the five states staved about the same, just, over 
81.000; but migration from those metropolitan, places 
mto the nonmetropolitari areas increased from nearlv 
53,000 to o\er 71.000, a- reflection of increased eXurban 
migration Although migration out of the noniirban 
places to thirt\-t\vo major cities elsewhere m the West 
and Midwest increased from 120,000 to over 137,000, 
the major source of the reversal m ne\v migrationlvas 
the increased in-migration from those cities (72,000 t'o 
300.000) New or greatlv enlarged migration streams 
from outside the region emerged m ihe 1965-1970 pe- 
riod, no doubt a result partU of the previous vacation 
experiences of persons making up these streams, and 
partlv of recent energv-related dev elopments in the Inte- 
rior West. 

The net migration fields of Los Angeles^ 1955-1960 
and 1965-1970 (Figure 13). served also to illustrate, 
some points about changing migration streams that af- 
fect growing nonmejropolitan areas As expected, Los 
\nt5eles gained large numbers of migrants from large 
eastern and midwestern cities in 1955-1960, but lost to 
several other SEA's in California, both metropolitan 
and nonmetropolitan In t^ie period Los Angeles w as, in 
effect, a net receiver of migrants from the nation and a 
redistrihutor of people to other places m California. B> 
1965-1970 the number of urban places in the Midwest 
and East from which Los Angeles made major gains was 
reduced from seven to five, a reflection of the general 
slowdown in migration to California b> that time. Al- 
though Los Angeles continued as a redistributor to Cali- 
fornia,. It also lost large numbers of migrants to Oregon 
and Seattle (from which it had previously gained). This 
is a reflection of the attraction of the Pacific Northwest 
first as a vacation place for southern Californians and 
subsequentlv as an attraction for' southern California 
migrants A similar phenomenon applies to recent in- 
tensified migration from southern California to the 



Sierra Nevada foothills of central and northern Califor- 
nia In the Oregon case, the increasing streams of south- 
ern California inigrantsf have caused considerable con- 
cern among Oregon residentjjyaring environmental 
degradation that might be as^jiated with rapid growth 
through massive in-migration. Oregon residents do not 
\vant their state to turn into another "southern Califor- 
nia''— one possible outcome of large migration to any 
amenitV/ recreation area. 

Migration field changes in the South, including the 
appearance of new migration streams, have been ob- 
served as-well The net migration fields of three ShA's in 
the Sotnh are used as contrasting examples. Arkansas 
' SEA Number 9, an area in the Ozark region with many 
tourist and retwement attractions and a nearly 100 per- 
cent white population, has been growing rapidW since 
1970 as a result of migration. In 1955-1960 the area was 
still experiencing a net out-migration, but that reversed 
,bv 196'5-1970 (Figure 14a).-^« 

\% 19^5-1960 net migration field showed net out- 
nugratiori to adjacent areas in Arkansas (including the 
area just west of SEA 9, the home of the Universit> of 
Arkansas at Fa>ttteville), and to the regional ce^iters of 
Little Xock and Kansas Citv. But also in that period 
Arkansas SEA 9 was attracting a net in-mjgration from 
Chicago, a source of migrants who probabl> had had 
vacation experience rather than residential experience in 
the Ozarks (Realtors in the area explain that the^Chi- 
cago area is their biggest market for persons interested 
in land and home sales,, rather than the closer metropol- 
itan areas of St. Louis or Kansas City). 

Bv 1965-1970 net migration from Chicago increased 
and the large net out-migrations to Kansas City and 
Little Rock disappeared, even though the net out-migra- 
tion to the Fa>etteville area still persisted, probably 
accounted for largel> b> college students. Also appear- 
ing is a net in-flow from Los Angeles, which likely 
includes some return migrants as Los Angeles was a 
comtTion destination for earlier out-migrants. 

^* The area was. in fact, one of the earlv nonmetropolitan areas in 
the countrv that cxp^ienccd a significant r«ver>al of net migration 
(other than some exurban areas) 



TABLE ^ MIGRATIcIn BETWEEN NONMETROPOLITAN SEA's OF THE INTERIOR WEST AND 
SELECTED METROPOLITAN SEA\s. 1955-1960 AND 1965-1970* 



\ To/From Metropolitan 
• SEA'S Wilhinihe 
Interior West 



To/From 32 Metropolitan 
sea's Outside of the 
Interior West 



1955-1960 



1965^1970 



1955-1960 1965-1970 



Oui-migraiion from 
Nonmetropolitan SEA's 

In-migraiion to Non- 
metropolitan SEA's 

Net Migration 
U 



.81,090 



81,558 



120,587 



52,875 ^ 77,290 
-28,215 -4,298 



137,434 



71,974 ^ 300,001 
t48,613 4- 162,569 



♦ For purposes of this table, the Interior West is defined as the states of Montana, 'idaho, Wsoming, Colorado 
and Ulan ^ - e 

Source- U S Bureau of the Census (1967, 1972) 
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Kon&QS City 

300 



Chicogo 



1524 




206 
Little Rock 



Los Angeles 




Ark 9 1955-60 Ark. 9 1965-70 
Total nef migraflon: -3364 Tafal nef migraflan: ^.2931 ^ 





Miss 2 1955-60 Miss 2 1965.70 > 
Total net migration -15,896 Total net migratian; -4860 



Net Migration 
loop or more 
200-999 

(specific net mlgrotion indicoted neor orrow) 

[ '1 SEA in question/ 
o Other non metropolitan SEA 
^ o Metropolitan SEA 



. Chicago 



Chicago 




Miss.l 1955.60 Miss. 1 1965.70 , - 
Total.net migration- -28,683 Total net migration: -23,992 



Figure 14 Net migration fields of three nonmetropolitan SEA*s in Arkansas and Mississippi, 1955-1960 and 1965-1970 
Source U.S -Bureau of the Census (1967, 1972) * 
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Another place m the South which experienced a turn- 
around and has been gaming migrants since 1970 is 
Mississippi SEA 2, a place with, a maiprit> black popu- 
lation (51 4.percent black in 1970) (Figure 14b). Large 
net flows in 1955-1960 included a channelized stream to 
Chicago and losses to the regional^ centers of Memphis 
und Jackson The Jackson flow persisted in 1965-1970 
but the channelized flow was halved and, most im- 
portantly', the area experienced a turn-around with re- 
spect to Memphis. Tht northern part of this SEA-bor- 
ders on Tennessee the exufban migration from 
Memphiswas suflicient in this part of the SEA to reduce 'i 
significantly the net out>migration of the entire SEA.^^ Il^ 
also was probably a major contributor to the subsequent 
migr4Uon turn-around in the 1970's. Thus the area has 
been a'teneficiary of a good location— one near enough 
io a meljropolitan place to profit frpm its exurban migra- 
tion.' 

In conf^rast to the migration fields of Arkansas 9 and 
Mississippi 2 is that of Mississippi 1 (Figure 14c), an 
area that has a largely black population (60.3 percent in 
1970) and which in J970-1974 was still experiencing net - 

" This illustrates a weakness of using SEA migration data. There 
tan be important variations in migration rates of character of migra- 
tion flaws from place to plate wuhin StA's, espctiall> large SEA i. 
These variations arc hidden b> aggregate total figures for the SEA 
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out-migration. Here channelized flaws to Chicago and 
Detroit have persisted during the two time periods, as 
did flows to the regional centers of Jackson and Mem- 
phis. The area experienced no reversals of major migra- 
tion streams and no new streams were createci— hence 
considerable net out-migV^ttion was slilLlhe rule in 1965- 
1970* althoiJgh less than in the previous time period. 

Arkansas 9 and Mississipj)i 1 and 2 are just examples, 
but the dynamics of their migration fields illustrate im- 
portant trends, in the South, in general, most largely 
white counties as well as some majority black counties 
experienced reversals because of theif locations near 
large cities— a-nd net migration to these cities showed 
distinct reversals'. Others had some ^channelized flows 
persisting with some newly created streams from major 
cities within or outside qf the region. A few others had 
clear return flows. In any case, those places in the South 
which are experiencing significant net in-migrations 
have in the past experienced distinct observable changes 
in their migration iRelds. . 

Migration Down the Urb^n Hierarchy 

The third important type of migration trend concerns 
migration among metropolitan areas. By the 1940's and' 
1950's the majority' of total nonlocal migration by the 
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white population of the U S ^Nas umon^ metropolitan 
areas B\ the late 1950\s this uas true for black migra- 
tion as v\ell (TilK. 1968) In both cases, the lon^-tcrin 
migration jo metropolitan areas had been exceeded b\ 
movement betvveen them because of the depletion of, 
nonmetronolitan population numbers and the great in- 
crease in [Troportion of the population (and hence po- 
tential migrants) m^he metropolitan areas Prior to the 
middle 19()0\, the tendencv was for the net exchange of 
urban migrants to be toward successivelv larger metro- 
politan places. 

More recentlv. the tendencN Is Jar a net exchange 
down the urban size hierarchv This can be observed at 
the national scale, the largest metropolitan areas such as 
New V ork and Chicago t>picall> are losing population 
to such smaller metropolitan places in various regions as 
Kansas Cit\. Philadelp4iia. Minneapolis St. Paul, *and 
Atlanta There are major exceptions to this trend, but 
there has been an increase in observable cases of such 
net exchanges This is also ihe tendenc> at the regional 
scale, as man\ major cities now lose migrants to sma ll/r 
metropolitan areas in ihew respective regions. Table 5 
illustrates this for Chicago and its migration ties with 
the other six^^etropolitan SEA's within the state of, 
Illinois, 1955-'^0 and 1965-1970. Chicago was gaining 
from four of them in the earlier period, but lost to all but 



one in 1965-1970. The reversals, although not large in 
terms of net migration, often represented fairl> sQb- 
stantial percentage increases gn the out-migration 
streams from Chicago Migration from Chicago to 
Rockford, for example increased from 3337 to 4600 (an 
increase of over thirt> -seven percent). Similarl>, flowj^ to 
Peoria went up from 3012 to 4851, and to Springfield 
from 1205 and 2405. The reverse flovvs to Chicago<hd 
not increase enough to prevej^^the reversal of net nows. . 

Reasons for this tcend.are not unlike those for other 
recent reversals in roigration patterrts. I n^l^sfnal growth, 
has been greater in small metropolitan areas than in 
large ones — a part of the^ overall cie^^traliAtiOn of 
industr) in the U.S The perceived metropolitan "push", 
factor related to crime, fiscal prpblems, and so fc^rlh, is 
pfobabl) greater among residents of larger metropolitan 
area.s — the response" is often a move to a smaller metro- 
politan area. Smallet metropolitan areas represent alter- 
natives where adequate emplo>ment opportunities are 
available. The>, of course, have their own exurban envw 
ronments that are possible destinations for persons 
moving down the urban hierarch>. Small towns and 
rural nonfarm places are^growing aroilnd smaller metro- 
politan ^reas such as PeAria, Springfield, and Rockford, 
as well as around Top^a and Wichita, Kansas (Figure 
12) 



.TABLE 5 MIGRATION J^TWEEN THE CHICAGO SEA AND OTHER METROPOLITAN SEA's 

^IN ILLINOIS, 1955-1960 AND 1965-1970 - V 

I955-I960 



State Economic Area 


To 

ChicagQ \ 


From 
Chicago 


Chicago net 
.Gain (-f ) or 
Lqss (-) 


To 
Chicago 


X 

From X 
Chicago 


Chicago net 
Gam (+4 or 
Loss (-) 


Rock Island Moline 


1,^63 


\ 1,691 


- 98 


I,80U 


' 1,713 


-f 88 


R6^kford 


2,383 


\ 3,337 


-f 954 


3,105 


4,600 


-1,495 


Peoria 


2.872 


\ 3,012 


- 140 


3,818* . 


4,851 


-1,033 


Springfield 


1.944 


1,205 


+ 739 


1,819. 'V 


2,405 ' 


, - 586 


E .St Louis 


2,707 


M,551 


+ 1,156 


2.^549 • 


2,807 


- 258 


becatur 


1.25! 


971 


+ 280 


1,671 


1,760 


' 89 



Source. U S Bureau of the Census (1967, 1972). 



IX. REGIONAL CASE STUDIES 



Case Studies Using Aggregate Migration Data . 

To illustrate man> of the important migration con- 
cepts accounting for recent population changes, we will 
examine aggregate migration trends in two regions that 
are newl> experiencing gro>\th following decades of 
sleadv or declining population. First are the northern 
New England states of Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Maine, whose population growth has, until recently. 



been lagging behind that of the nation as a \^hoJle and 
■^whose rural areas have had depopulation throughlarge 
out-migration streams typical of many restively de- 
pressed rural areas, in the U.S.^* Net migration by 
*count> for 1960-1970, shown in Figure 15, is mapped on 
a per >ear basis and shows that most counties m Maine, 
plu^ several in northern Vermont and New Hampshire, 

" See Lewis (1972) forjS discussion of the popuiatiomtrends in the 
area during the twentieth century 
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Kigurc !*5 Annual nel migration by counl>, Vcrmoni. New 
Hampshircv and Maine. 1960-1970 and 1970*1974 Total nel ' 
migration for ihe two time periods ujs divided b> the number 
of >ears in the period to obtain the average net migration 
figure Source Bowles et al (1975) and U S. Bureau of the 
Census (1975a) 



were still losing population through migration. *This 
area of net out-migration had shrunk to a two county 
area by the 1970-1974 period For the first time in man> 
decades, almost all areas within the tl)ree states were 
experiencmg net m-migration. 

Major growth areas (those having a net in-migration 
of at least 500 persons per >ear) expanded considerably 
in two fairl) distinct spatial patterns, a growth axis 
covering most of the slate of New Hampshire, and an 
axis of growth along the Maine coast. Not coinrciden- 
tall) these two area* straddle two major interstate high- 
ways radiating from the Boston metropolitan area. V 
There has been considerably improved access to Boston, 
and other major urban centers of the East, which in turn 
has enhanced exurban growth (evident in 1960-1970 in 
^ two counties in southern New Hampshirethat had been 
growing partly because of lax advantages for industry in 
the state) There has been a"boost to both the winter and 
summer tourist activities; which have provided new em- 
- ploymenl opportunities and have bepn the antecedent to 
later in-migration. 

The various amenities of-the Maine coast axis and the 
New Hampshire axis are the mam attractions. With 
more and more retirees and others choosing to move to 
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amenity areas, such areas in New England with the best 
accessibility were the first to feel Ih^ population gtowth. 

Parts of northexn New England'(especially the skiing 
regions in central and^ southern Vermont and New 
Hampshire) are now actually populated by more people 
' than census figures might have us believ'^.' THere, are 
essentially three population^ that share these locales, 
permanent year-round residents, winter residents who, 
cluster near winter sport opportunities, and summer 
residents many of whom live in Boston ^j^ther parts of 
Megalopolis. We^can be reajionabiy sure that Use year- 
roi4Jid residents are counted in census diUj#f but the 
'others-may or may not be\ The second h^ffie phenome- 
- non has been particularly imporUi;j;t*^th^ of 
such* areas wjthin the regioTTrWore and more persons 
have been acquiring homes, usually for summer use as a 
retreat from thp urban areas of the East—many of these, 
.TTTturn, have been converted to year-round homes (or 
' nearly so), as their owners retire or otherwise-'make.the 
'decisiorl to move from an,4«:ban place, the improved 
interstate access has been a catalyst to this sector, of 
population growth because mar^ places were very diffi- 
cult to reach in the winter. A similar f)henQmenon is 
observable for most of the rural hilly or mountainous 
margins of Megalopolis, as well as for numerous areas 
with good access to large population centers. 

Additional factors important to the reversal -in the 
region are not unlike those af most areifs of non-^ 
metropolitan revival They include recent growth of in- 
dustry in relatively isolated places (e.g., Burlington, Ver- 
mont) and those with ^access "to metropalitan places 
(eg., southern New Hampshire), and some areas with * 
educational institutions. Burlington has been attracting 
migrants for some time as a result of a combinaliort of 
both of these factors.^^ . • ** * * I * 

The second rase study area is the state of Arkansas, a 
region which has been much less influ^ced by accessi- 
bility to large population centers. It was chosen because"* 
it includes both very rapidly growingplaces and areas of 
continuing decline— it is a microcosm, io a considerable 
extent, of the overall populatio^n change patterns in the 
entire South. In the 1960-1970 period, only six counties 
gained more than 500 persons per yearHhrough migra- 
tion (Figure 16). These included the Fayetteville area ih * 
the northwest corner and the Little Rock area (homes of 
the major state university and state capital, respec- 
» lively), and two counties elsewhere in the Ozark hill 
region in northern and western Arkansas. The area of 
migration loss covered the entire southern and eastern 
portions of the state. By 1970-1974, the mdjor growth 
region had expanded and the.loss region contracted. 

Reasons for these changing spatial patterns are re- 
lated to the contrasting character of the northwest afid ^ 
southeast parts of the state. The northern and western * 
parts have been growing partly through the recrea- 
tion/amenity lure of the Ozarks w|jich for decade^ had 
been losing population, but had in the 1960's become 
one of the first such regions in tire U.S. to show a 
migration reversaj. Although not seen .i^ Figure 15, 

" Lewis (1972) discusses the. major factors contributing to recent 
growth in northern 'New England, including accessibility, second 
homes, manufacturing, recrcajlion. and educa iionaUn.sHtutionS. 
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Migl*ation to Harrison, Arkansas: A Case Study 
Using Irjdfvidual Survey Data 




Figure 16. Annual net migration by county, Arkansas. 19605* 
1970 and 1970-197A. Data compilation and sources same as 
Figure-J4' ' - 



virtually all of the counties in northwestern Arkansas 
, drew a significant net in-migration of persons in'the over 
sixty-four age cohort during the 19601s, >^hile most wi2re 
^ still (ycperiencing net out-migration in other age cofiorts 
/ J^xcept a few university areas which had net in-migra- 
^"tions'in the young adult cohorts) (Bowles et al., 1975). 
Tftus^ persons in jhe, retirement stage of the life cycle 
were forerunners of the later migration turn-around for 
all age groups. - ' ' / 

f As we demonstrated earlier, new and return migration 
streams along with the decline of major out-migration 
streams have been the aggregate migration patterns af- 
fecting the area. Many retirees and others employed in 
service sector jobs have moved in. drawn in part by& 
, major reservoir projects and associated recreation devel- 
• opments across the northern part of the state, some 
(fasting 4)ack to the early 1950*s. Industry h-as also en- 
hanced ♦h£attrattion jto the area, especially near the 
Arkansas xlver navigalion project In short, all of the 
factors drawing migrants^to relatively isolated non- 
metropolhan areas discussed earlier come togetheij in t 
this region, ^ 

In southeast Arkansas the economy is still largely 
agricultural and the itiajorijy population is black. As in 
many black areas of the South with the traditional plan- 
^ tation econ(bny and retJUve^ly few recreation/amenity 
developments, this area is not attracting new migrants 
or new migration streams, nor has the out-migration 
been reduced enough yet to create a migration reversal. . 



In order toHearn more about- the decision-making 
process that takes migrants to relatively is^ated places, 
this section reports briefly on the resute^f interviews 
' with recent migrants to Harrison,*Arka;^as. During the 
summer of 1976, 210 persons who rmgrated inh) Harri- 
son sirfce 197(>, identified th'rou§h several methods in- 

^ eluding jhe Welcome Wagon representative and munici- 
pal wjiter records, were asked about their reasons for 
moving, thei^r /earch spaces, lind their reasons foivfJick- 
ing Harrison.^V • * • * / 

* Several characteristics oF Harrison make it^an ex- 
'cellent case study setting- it is located in the scenic Ozark 
region of northern Arkansas and is near' numerous rec- 
reation Yaci'lities. With a f975 population oPabout 9000, 
it has becomf^a center 'for business and government* 
■ activity in the northern- part of the state, and has Heen 
attracting industry partly because industrial decision- 
makers are' attracted to the amenities of the region.^^ 
Whereas Harrison is not exclusively a retirement' com- 
munity, as are several towns nearby, nyiny retirees have 
settled there because it ,is one of the larger towrfcs and fias 
shopping and other desirable facilities. In effect, Harri- 
son is a microcosm .of the growing Ozark region and 
perhaps quite representative of the many ^non- 
. metropolitan places in the U.S. experiencing significant 
growth. As a consequence there is notjust one type of 
migr^t attracted to Harrison; instead, tfie several types 
contributing to the growth of the Ozarks and other 
nonmetrbpolitan places are all represented. 

Tht 2 l.U migrants came from twenty"-eight different' 
states, bxit.fte in-migration field was dominated'by Ar- 
kansas (forty migrants), Illinois (twenty-four), Califor- 

^ 'ftia (twenty-three)*, Missouri (eighteen), Iowa (sixteen), 
and Texas (fourteen). Reasons for migrating confirm the 
idea that Harrigon h^s a diversity of newcomers, job. 
transfers accbuirted for forty-five (21.4 percent) of "the 

- migrants. These persons came with either one of the 
newly established industries in HarrisOn or with a state 
agency. Seventy-one (33.8 percent).were retirees choos^- 
ing the Ozarks for amenities such as climate and Harri- 
son in particular for its services. Ninety-four (44.8 per- 
cent) moved for other reasons— to look for a job, to 
establish a business, or to return to the place of birth. 

These three categories— transferees, retirees, and oth- 
ers—contrast fn terms of their locational decisions. Sev- 
enty-six percent of the transferees had no previous expe- 
rienc^'*wi.th' the Ozark area. The other two groups had 
extensive experience to help in their locational decisions, 
including previous residence, vacation e^nferience or 
having relatives there. About thirty percent of tlje retir- » 
ees had lived there previously, the highest of the tjjree 
groups, and another sixty percent had other experience • 
with the Ozarks. . ^ 

^ The mtervjews and the analysis for this sectwn were done b> Fred 
M Shelley. University of Illinois, whose help is gratefully acknowl- 
edged . /• , 
Local Chamber of Commerce and municipal officials claim that 
many industjries are turned away cacFT^ar, in effect, Harrison picks 
the ''cream of the crop " i 
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* . \s niighi be expected ihe search spaces Lonirasied — 
trom the upical one-plaee search space o( the iransferee 
10 ^ vanei) m the M/e and nature ot the search spaeevof 
the lUher groups Retirees tended to search elsevshere 
Within theO/arks (part!) correspondiiiLi to their vaca- 
tion experiences ). whereas other niiLirants had even 
more dispersed -search spaces I'hescVsearch processes 
viFe jellected in the agtiretiate in-niiLzration on fields of 
each migrant uroup Ol job transler<;t,»s, lorlv-tvso per- 
^ cent^c^me troin eUevshere in \rkansas (cspeciallv out- 
sidcvT ?he 0/ark re^K^n ), main beniLi emplovees of the 
slate The remainder ciime from scattered locations all 
over the counlrv. especiallv lartze cities Irom vshich in- 
dusinal ,plants had moved Most retirees came Irom 
either the . Midwest. 'especiallv Jowa and the Chicago 
\ area in Illinois (corresponding vwih a major source area 
ot tourists to the 0/arks). or California The latter were 



ivpicaljv return migrants, having fiioved to the West 
C oast Ilecades ago as a part ol the nnportant 0/ark oul- 
migration stream to the coast The migration field of 
other migrants 'had no distinctive pattern, but had 
greater representation irom the neighboring siatt*s of 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas The economic 
opportunities in Harrisofi had beeomc generallv known 
in t'hese areas 4 

In sum, the three tvpes of migrants displav ditTerent 
previous levels ol knowledge ol the iJ(*stination area, 
htive ditTerent* tvpes ot .search spaces, and of cour.se 
chose Harrison for ditVerent reasons The appearance of 
all three t>pes of migrants at one destination is nut 
atvpical. manv nohmetropolitan communities are grow - 
nig as a result ot the abilitv to attract a \anet\ of 
migrants. 

r 



Xr PROSPECT 



Impacts of Ne\^ Migration Patterns 

Recent migr.ition patterns are having impacts upon 
places of bol^ origin and destination of migration 
streams W e w ill discuss some of these impacts upon 1 ) 
central cijies of metropolitan areas that continue to have 
large net but-migrations, 2) entire metropolitan s> stems 
withm^which populatiora^s graduallV^isper^ing, and 3) 
-small. lawns and rur^l ar^as that hive recent!) experi- 
viicHrd rapid growth through migration. 

Central cities are losmg migrants ^to virtually every- 
where ehe— suburban and exurban places, as well as 
more. distant metropolitan and nonnietropohtan places, 
bspeciallv being depleted are middle- and upper-middle- 
income w hjte p<.)puhi;ions Attempts to retain people or 
attract them bcick have met witli onl\ little success In 
most cities there are apartment districts thcrt have il*- 
tc^ned or attracted voung adults, singles or couples, who 
^''^^r(f>^x^i^J}^^pis^^ the lite cvcie w hen the attractions of cit> 
lite outulNgKVhe problems Upon graduation to the 
.taniilv life cvcle stage, however, a move to suburban 
environments is the rule Sjmiiarlv, man) cities have 
districts in which upper-middle- and upper-income el- 
derl) or, retired persons prefer apartment life in the cit> 
\rea^*of historic or architectural signilicance have also 
attracted or r^jtained people in various life cycle stages, 
but usualK of relativelv high incpme.,, 

ElTorts to keep persons of a wider cange of incomes 
and life c)cle' stages include a few urban hotnesieading 
programs Tfiev ofTer, at little or no cost, cit> or feder- 
allv owned homes to people who ai*e willing to live m 
them for a minimum time period and who will invest m 
the renewal of the home Homesteading has had a mod- 
est start, IS plagued with political problems, and has had 
• little effect so far upon population movements within 



. urban areas. Yet it'hasfKUential for redj^cing central cit) 
net out-migration. 

The results of this net out-migration, coupled w ith th*e 
out-Vnigration of business and mdustr), are that tax 
h^ises in central cities tend to decline. Yet they are still 
expected to provide various services to the people of the 
metropolitan area, including mass transportation and 
freeways, and cultural attractions such as museums and 
/00s The resultant fiscafprobl^ms of man) large and 
medium-sized central cities is one of the major urban 
problems of the 1970\s. 

We can observe further impacts b) broadening our 
- geographic perspective to entire rnetropolitan areas and 
neighboring exurban environments. As both people and 
activities (job and shopping^ for example) disperse, the 
abilitv of mass transportation systeni.sjo serve the popu- 
lation adequatel) is reduced. A dependence upon th|i 
a.utoniobile hcLs been intensif)ing, a trend which has 
important imwications to socict)_ in general, including 
energ) consumption. The concurrent lack of dispersal of 
minorit) and poor populations is causing man) -metro- 
, politan areas to become dichotomized into contrasting 
populations in central cities versus suburbs. Continued 
efforts toward metropolitan unit) in matters of&flhools, 
govejnment, and transportation are strongi) afTected by 
this dichotomy. 

Small townsj either in exurban regions or in more 
isolated locations, feel the effect of recent migration 
patterns, too. Or\the^positive side, man> people in such 
places have been Jreaming of renewed growth and de- 
velopment for decades durrng which stagnation and net 
out-imgration could not be avoided. ''Growth" and its 
* associated business opportunities were to man) resi- 
dents a dream— but when it comes, man) small towns 
have dillicultv coping with it. A sudden influx of mi* 
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grants nia> ncLCssiiale nuiior expansions of nuiniLipal 
services for which nione\ nia> not be available Ali>Q. 
there can he conlliLts bclj^een longrlimc residents and 
newcomers who want to oecome a part of the commu- 
nil\ decision-niaking structure F^apid need for change, 
coupled with a desire of newcomers vvith **dilTerent*** 
ideas to participate in the change, can have important ^ 
impacts, especiall) upoil ver\ smalj comiiTunities 

What Will Future Migration Patterns Be? 

Will the miij^ation trends of the 1970's conrmue into 
the*l^SO\'^ Will there be Mgmficant new migration 
streams that ue ca'nnot anticipate al*lhis lime'^ To ad- 
dress these questions, we will go back to the basic deci- 
sion^ljiaking process aiill consider, in turn, the probable * 
trends m decisions to /o\e and in locational choices. 

How Will dccisions/o move change in the 1980is? W'e 
know that the nlmibers^^of persons In the over sixtv-tive 
age cohort, and even more the numbers of perspns in 
retirement, will increase rapidlv in the 1980*s Hence the 
number of persons "free** to niove will incpease and 
their abilitv and desire to make that decision will not 
likelv dimmish Thisjs becanse costs of living will al- 
wavs be important to persons on fixed incomes and 
migration is Vine of the w av^ to reduce those costs Also 
the perceived problems of urban areas are not likelv to 
dimmish, meaning that the "push'* of metropolitan 
areas will still affect retirees, and the **puH" of small 
towns and rural living should remain an important loca- 
tional preference 

These perceived pushes and pulls are also likelv to 
affect manv persons i^i other life c>cle stages The> nia> 
mcreasmglv applv to suburban areas ijj addition to cen- 
tral cities, as awareness of problems li^ suburban areas 
emerges In sum. there is reason to believe that there will 
be a continuation, and perhaps an increase, of man> of 
the tvpes of decisians Jo move that characterized the 
earlv l9''0\ Major changes in the econom> might mod- 
if\ the migration tendencies of persons whose decision- ^ 
m\|^mg IS tied to business ^nd industr>— such changes 
are more likelv to affect the decision where to move. 

Where will people be,migrating in the 1980*s? Surel> 
the major streams between metropolitan areas will con- 
tinue, as the majoritv pf the papulation and economic 
activities will be-contafned therein (although more dis- 
persed within) But the dispersal of industr> to places 
outside of metropoHtan influence ma> or ma> not con- 
tinue at the'same rate Some attribute this dispersal to 
the downturn of the economv in the earl> 1970's— 
whether or not a change in the econom> will slow down 
the dispersal is debatable, but there is not likel> to be d 
reversal to concentration partl> becauj^e gradual dis- 



persal of the population has meant dispersal of markets 
to^ which industrv and business are closelv tied. Morc- 
tiver. industrial decision-makers are not likelv to reverse ' 
their use of personal "preferences or amenitv Jocations. • 
for manv tNpes of plants. But this.dispersal will remain 
gradual and the ties to metropolitan areas or their pe- 
ripheries for a majo'ritv of migrant locational decisions 
are lilcelv to continue. 

Unless there are severe gasoline shortages and/or ma- 
jor price increases, the population- is likely to continue 
Its wandering wa>s for vacations as feisure time m- 
cr&yses. Thus, the attractions of amemt>/ recreation 
areas for job seekers, retirees, and persons wanting to 
establish businesses should continue. The convergence 
of vacation spatial patterns and migration spatial pat- 
terns will not reverse itself. 

This all argues for an extension through the 1980*s of 
roughl) the sanje migration patterns^of the 19Vo*s. W'^hat 
possible new or, markedly changing migration streams 
might occur? First, there are rapidj> increasing n'umbers 
of nonmetropolitan-tborn 'persons (especiallv Southern- 
born) reaching retirement-^ige in major metropolitan 
are^s. products of the gfeal urban-bound migrations of 
the thirties, forties, and ^ties. Some have retirement 
incomes that ar<j adequate'^enoughwto make it possible 
for them to move. Because of their famil> and friendship 
ties. the> are likel> to decide to move '*back hqme.** 
Return migration, then. ma> dramatically increase, both 
to nonmetropolitan^reas already experiencing some 
growth aijd to-areas that are^till experiencing n^t out- 
migratiOjl. This should include migration of whites to 
man>TTonmetropolitan areas an^d of blacks to the Souih. ^ 

Secondl).^ migration streams ma> be a function of 
institutional decisions In a society with a continuing 
large governmental-employment sector, the location de- 
cisions for major federal emplo>ment installations, mili- 
tar> and otherwise, will have important impacts upon^ 
overall jnigration patterns. The decisions may be at the 
whims of porJ^-b^arrel legislators or other government 
decision-making structures which have had lutle con- 
cern as >et for impacts upon popiilation dis^ibution. 
Hence. the> will be hard to predict. One trend could be a 
modest. decline in tpajor state university towns as prime 
attractors of migrams, ^ixigg^their greatest period of 
growth may be at an end. . 

Overall, the signs 'point to a general continuation of 
the patterns established in the 1960's and very obser- 
vable m the earl> 1970*s, trends which ^re consistent 
with recent population movements in other developed 
countries of the world. There should be continued pref- 
erence for nonmetropolitan places, and the ability to act 
upon those preferences will quite hkcly increase. 
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